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Introductory Note 


IN CONNECTION with a visit to Switzerland last September and October, it was my 
good fortune to become acquainted with Karl Barth. I first saw him in Liestal, 
when he was in the uniform of a captain in the Swiss Army, completing a period 
of active military service. The next day, while sitting at tea with him in Basle — 
only a few miles from Nazi fortifications — in the home of Pastor A. Koechlin, 
President of the Swiss Church Federation, I discovered that the Swiss theologian 
was intensely interested in knowing what American Christians were thinking about 
the international situation. When the conversation turned to his own convictions 
about the war, I referred particularly to some of the views which he had ex- 
pressed in a letter to British Christians published a year earlier. This led me to 
suggest that he write a letter of similar character to the Christians of the United 
States. 

Dr. Barth’s first reaction to the suggestion was decidedly negative. He feared that 
he would appear intrusive and presumptuous if, never having been in America, 
he should undertake to give advice to American Christians. He also felt that he had 
too little knowledge both of America and of American Christianity to be able to 
say anything of value or even of interest to us. Ten days later, however, when we 
were both in Geneva as guests of W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, General Secretary of the 
Provisional Committee of the World Council of Churches, I reopened the question. 
Dr. ’t Hooft reinforced my plea that a friendly communication from Dr. Barth to 
American Christians would help to build up ecumenical understanding. We urged 
that Dr. Barth’s great service to the entire Church by his prophetic and courageous 
opposition to National Socialism in its earlier days before 1935 — the year when 
he was forced out of his university post in Germany — had placed all Christians 
in his debt and meant that his words would receive an eager welcome. He finally 
agreed that if 1 would formulate certain questions in which American Christians 
are especially interested he would try to answer them frankly. 

Dr. Barth wrote his “Letter to American Christians’ in December last. Due to 
the difficulties in communication after the Nazi occupation of Southern France, 
his letter did not reach this country until April. It is now made public, in part, for 
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the first time. What here appears in Christendom, about one-half of the entire letter, 
is his answer to only four of the seven questions which were put to him. * ‘The letter 
as a whole is shortly to be published in booklet form. The translation is by Miss 


Antonia H. Froendt. 
SAMUEL McCrREA CAVERT 


The Letter 
Dear Friend: 

You and several other Christians in the U.S.A. have asked me 
(independently of one another) to write to America a letter of similar 
content to those which I directed to France and England during the 
last few years. The somewhat presumptuous character of letters of 
this sort, and also the responsibility I take upon myself through them, 
is very obvious. After all, I am not seated in an apostolic chair which 
would formally bestow upon me the duty or the right to send out such 
epistles ever and again. 

Moreover, I have discovered by experience how easy it is to be 
misunderstood in a milieu for the most part fceeign, and in view of 
the enforced brevity of such utterances. I confess, for instance, that I 
am somewhat anxious at the thought of certain journalists who ha- 
bitually pass by their really important content and by preference 
quote a few all too readily understood catchwords, peddling them 
about as my message, under the title “Dr. Barth says —.’? Now the 
United States in particular is so big, so remote, not only geographi- 
cally remote, from here, and so little known to me inwardly, that I 
hesitated more than ever before. On the other hand, I realize that, 
after all, the fat is in the fire, that the need for mutual understanding 
and strengthening is more and more urgent, and since my American 
friends place some confidence in me, I shall try to come up to their 
expectations. You, dear friend, have come to my aid by laying before 
me a number of specific questions, answers to which you consider 
especially important for the Christians of America. I shall try, 
then, as far and as well as I can, to take a stand in regard to these 
questions. 


* The omitted questions were: 

1. How can a Christian be, at the same time, a loyal citizen of a national state and a loyal mem- 
ber of the Church Universal, which transcends national interests? 

6. What policy should the American churches support with reference to relations (a) with Ger- 
many, (b) with Russia, after the war? 

7. What spiritual qualifications are essential in American Christians who desire to be helpful to 
the European churches in the period of reconstruction following the war? 
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Your second question: 


Is this war to be conceived as the judgment of God on mankind? And if so, is 
there no distinction to be made between the more guilty and the less guilty? 


Yes, I firmly believe that this war, like every other was, is a particu- 
larly visible form of the judgment of God on mankind. In time of 
peace the exercise of police power and the pronouncement and carry- 
ing out of sentence to maintain public order are unavoidable, but 
even so they are an indication of the divine judgment on human 
society. The same thing holds when two or more national states find 
no other way of ordering their relations to one another and the 
adjustment of their national interests than that of force of arms. The 
same thing holds, even when, as is the case in the present war, the 
righteous state must be defended by force of arms against the explo- 
sion of anarchy and tyranny. 

The necessity for the application of the ultima ratio after all invaria- 
bly indicates many preceding wrongs and mistakes, and surely never 
all on one side alone. Human sin, the rebellion of man against his 
God, has then once more reached a stage where, when the state un- 
sheathes the sword which, according to Romans 13, it does not bear 
in vain, a terrible sign of the wrath of God must become unmis- 
takably apparent. It will be wise then — even in regard to the present 
war — to admit to oneself that over against this judgment of God there 
are no degrees of guilt. Who will measure the amount of culpability? 

It can and must be said that this group of states (the United Nations 
today) has on the whole remained more righteous than that one (the 
Axis coalition). It can and should be said further, that this time the 
direct responsibility of the outbreak of war lies unequivocally on one 
side, namely, the side of Hitler and of the German people, unhappily 
blindly loyal and obedient to him. It is impossible to say, however, 
that in the whole tangled preliminary history of this war (to say 
nothing at all of the judgment of God) there should be some who are 
more, others who are less, guilty. Can Hitler be more guilty in the 
judgment of God than the men who in 1919 could write no better 
peace terms than those of Versailles? And by better terms I mean 
terms both more merciful and more stringent. Or was he more guilty 
than those who from 1919 to 1933 ran European politics neither with 
honest idealism nor with honest realism but simply without using 
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their heads? Or more guilty than the pacifists (both by principle and 
utilitarianism) who contributed so much to make the world defense- 
less against the surprise of 1933? 

Was “‘the man on the street” of Berlin or Munich, with his errors 
and stupidities, guiltier than his comrades in London, Paris, or New 
York with theirs? And one might continue: have the populations 
more cause to upbraid the governments than vice versa? the workers 
the rich, or the rich the workers? the Jews to accuse the anti-Semites, 
or the other way around? Has the church a better case against society 
than the latter against the church? 

It will be appropriate and necessary to analyze and to admit speci- 
fically the mistakes made on all sides. It will also be inevitable that 
those who are directly responsible for the present catastrophe as such 
will have to suffer for the disaster they have caused. But it could only 
lead to endless bickering if we were to reckon and throw up to one 
another who was more, who was less responsible for the fact that we 
must today experience in war the judgment of God over humanity, 
and if we were to hold Hitler and the German people, as it were, 
metaphysically and theologically accountable for it. (That which 
awaits them is bad enough without this last.) And the source of the 
right, well-thought-of and effective conduct of the war, would only 
be choked up. For the war cannot be fought on any other presupposi- 
tion than that we human beings have no faults to reckon up to one 
another before God, but only to forgive them to one another. 

Very definitely, the war is not an instrument of the divine venge- 
ance against one or the other; even police power and the processes 
of justice cannot be that in time of peace: ‘‘Vengeance is mine, saith 
the Lord —.” It is rather and quite simply the indeed dreadful ul- 
timate instrument for the restoration of the public order, broken and 
destroyed by mutual guilt. The fact that there is in war an “enemy” 
— today his name is Hitler, and alas, also Germany — means simply 
that the disease from which we all suffered broke out in that spot and 
can only be cured by an operation in that place. So much nihilism in 
all sorts of forms had already accumulated in the entire world, that 
at last it had to reach the explosion point in Hitler’s tyranny and 
anarchy; that is the lesson we must learn from this war, and that 
shows us the attitude we must take towards it. 

The more readily we realize and admit that we all stand equally 
under God’s judgment in this war; that this war in itself can assume 
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the character of a serious “police action” which, while bringing un- 
avoidable suffering over all, may be a defense of the “righteous” 
state — and the less that we (who are all in similar need of God’s for- 
giveness) concentrate the war effort on any single guilty person or 
nation — the more coldbloodedly and energetically will the war be 
waged, for then, and only then, can we have a good conscience in this 
hard and terrible business. As a serious, orderly police action, with 
the sober objective of destroying Hitler and rendering Germany and 
its allies harmless for all time to come, the war is in itself a beneficent, 
and despite all its harshness and terror, a merciful thing, which is in 
the truest interest of even those most directly hit thereby. 

It would not have been good for Hitler himself if he had been al- 
lowed to run his course unhindered in 1939. It would not have been 
good for the German, the Italian or the Japanese people if the rest of 
the world had submitted to the senseless aspirations with which they 
entered the war. The war against them is in fact also being waged for 
them. But as the execution of the divine vengeance on the guilty, or 
at least the more guilty, it could not be a just undertaking. Nations 
and governments and armies would then be conducting it with hypo- 
critical self-righteousness, with an uneasy conscience in view of their 
own share in the guilt, and the outcome of the war could in any case 
only provide the cause for new evils and subsequent new wars. If this 
is not what is wanted, then one must for heaven’s sake refrain 
from imagining this to be a crusade of the just against the unjust, of 
the white against the black sheep. 

I should like, therefore, to give to the first part of your question the 
answer that we must give heed to Romans 13:1—7: and to the second 
part of your question that we must place beside the above the words 
of Romans 3:23, and in this relation realize the whole political, as well 
as Christian, truth. 


II 
Your third question: 


What is the true function of the church and its ministers in relation to this war? 
Should church bodies and pastors actively support the prosecution of the war by 
preaching about the issues involved, by urging the membership of the churches to 
serve in the armed forces, to buy war bonds, etc.? Or should they confine their 
activity to the timeless “spiritual”? ministries? What are the limits beyond which 
the church should not go in identifying itself with any political cause? In what sense 
is it true that the church is not at war? 
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If I understand correctly, you are asking me first of all as to what 
the churches, i.e., the church bodies and their ministers, should or 
should not say and do in the present situation. I should not like to 
evade the question, but I should like to point out that the first con- 
sideration is a wholly internal task of the church. Is the church 
clearly aware that its mission in every age, and therefore also in this 
time, is solely (and this in the fullest sense of the concept) to preach 
the word of God to the mankind of today, according to the Holy Writ? Has it 
accepted the events and problems of our time as an admonition to 
renew its awareness of the breadth of this mission in all its aspects? 
In other words, has the church realized that the world catastrophe 
which has befallen us has a connection with a catastrophe of the 
church, to face which is far more important and urgent than any 
“yea” and “nay” which the church must preach to the outside, and to 
face which is the prerequisite for every vigorous “‘yea’”’ and “nay” 
directed to the outer world? 

I should like to take the liberty here of proposing a counter-ques- 
tion: what is being done today in the church bodies, ministerial con- 
ferences, theological faculties, but above all in the studies of the in- 
dividual pastors of all denominations in the U.S.A., to the end that 
the church shall again be the church, understand itself as such and 
act accordingly? Did not the manifest unsureness of the churches on 
both sides of the Atlantic in recent years over against the events of our 
time stem to some degree from the fact that nothing (or too little) 
was done for the inward regeneration of the churches? 

You cannot gather grapes from thistles. It could not be expected in 
the past from a club for the furtherance of religious humanism that it 
have the discerning eye for the recognition of the National Socialist 
menace and find the right warning voice to lift against it. And today 
we cannot expect that such a club should give the nations clear guid- 
ance in the great difficulties of their wartime problems and sufferings; 
that it represent the Kingdom of Christ, and not enter the service of 
some earthly sovereignty. The narrow way of clean-cut decision and 
complete freedom is trod only by the church that zs church or is about 
to become so once more. 

I do not know if, and to what extent, such a church exists again in 
America — we in Europe have scarcely taken more than the first 
steps in that direction — but if there is something comparable in 
the U.S.A., I shall be all the better understood if I say that the true 
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function of the church consists first of all in its own regeneration: in a 
regeneration no less thorough than the Reformation through which 
Protestantism began in the sixteenth century. How do matters stand 
in your country in this respect? Having presented this counter-ques- 
tion first, I should now like to reply the following to your third 
question: 

1. If the church is really preaching the Word of God, then this will 
mean active support of the war effort insofar as it will testify, with a 
clarity consistent with the Word of God, that the carrying through 
of this stern police action against Hitler’s nihilism is a necessary task 
of the righteous state; that therefore the U.S.A. has rightly embarked 
upon this task and that the American Christian is obligated to help 
his country, within the framework of his vocation and his abilities, 
in the accomplishment of this task. 

Recently we read here in Switzerland a pronouncement by 
ninety-three leading American Protestants and were informed that 
this was a statement characteristic of the majority of the American 
churches. In this statement is the sentence: “‘We abhor war, but upon 
the outcome of this war depends the realization of Christian prin- 
ciples to which no Christian can be indifferent.’ I venture to doubt 
that this is the unequivocal language, appropriate to God’s Word, 
which should be employed today. If the realization of Christian 
principles depends upon the outcome of this war, then there is no 
point in the assurance that war is abhorrent; for it is surely only un- 
necessary and unjust wars which are condemned as abhorrent, and 
in this number the present one is not to be counted. If, conversely, 
war as such is really condemned, then the realization of Christian 
principles must definitely not be made dependent on its outcome: 
that would mean the determination to do evil in violation of con- 
science, in order that good may result. I give this as an example of 
what I do not consider to be the true exercise of the pastoral function 
and true preaching in the present situation. The Word of God cannot 
be rightly preached in such equivocal sentences, and an adequate 
“active undergirding of the war effort’ can likewise not be obtained 
by such phrases. 

2. If the church really proclaims the Word of God according to 
Holy Writ, then there can be no question whether it should make 
the war, its causes, problems, tasks and outlook, the theme of its 
preaching and whether it should make the obligation to military 
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service and to buy war bonds and the like, the contents of its exhorta- 
tion. That is not what Holy Writ demands of the preachers of the 
Gospel (nor is it what is needed by the people of today as in all other 
ages) — that they proclaim from the pulpit again what is already 
being sufficiently stated by the newspapers and the propaganda 
agencies of the state, and far better than the preachers could do it. 
Unhappy preachers, and above all, unhappy parishes, where that 
is the case! 

What, then, shall they preach? The word of the reconciliation of 
the world with God through Jesus Christ (2 Corinthians 5:17-21) 
and nothing else. But this in its full scope! When they preach about 
the sole sovereignty of Jesus Christ, his human origin in the people of 
Israel, his triumph over powers and dominions, about God’s mercy 
and patience revealed in him, the dual benefaction of church and 
state realized in him; about the impossibility of serving two masters 
here and there, about freedom, and the service of the children of 
God conceived in the Holy Spirit, they are inevitably preaching, 
through a simple, strict interpretation of the Biblical texts (and as 
a rule without naming persons and things specifically) against Hitler, 
Mussolini and Japan; against anti-Semitism, idolization of the state, 
oppressive and intimidating methods, militarism, against all the 
lies and the injustice of National Socialism and Fascism in its Euro- 
pean and its Asiatic forms, and thus they will naturally (and without 
“dragging politics into the pulpit””) speak on behalf of the righteous 
state and also for an honestly determined conduct of the war. And 
this procedure will also take care admirably of the necessary practical 
exhortation — usually without the need to refer to military service, 
war loans, and the like. Just at this time the message of Holy Writ is 
in itself strong and unequivocal enough to be comprehensible in a 
very pointed way, even to a child. We must simply make ourselves 
once more obedient to it, wholeheartedly and ruling out all secondary 
purposes. 

3. When the church is truly preaching the Word of God to the 
man of today, there can be no question of confining itself to a “timeless” 
spiritual service. What exactly does that mean, anyway? There is a 
“timeless” religion, a “timeless” standard of morals. The Word of 
God, however, is never “timeless.”? The time in which we live is the 
time accorded to us, through God’s patience, between the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ and his second coming. Therefore it is God’s 
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time. Therefore he and his Word have a necessary, innate relation to 
everything that transpires within this time, and thus to the American 
man of today who sees himself in one way or another involved in the 
war against Germany, Italy and Japan. 

What kind of sermon and what sort of ministry would it be whose 
consolation and admonition would guide mankind to some timeless 
vacuum remote from the real conditions of this world with its anx- 
ieties and problems, or to a sort of religious-moral “‘private’’ life? 
I wonder if the people in America, who are now, it appears, sponsor- 
ing that type of preaching and ministry, are quite aware that they 
are thereby moving in the wake of a certain type of German Luther- 
anism which has been preaching for centuries that the Gospel and 
the Law, the transcendent and the terrestrial, the church and the 
state, Christian and political living, may be regarded and treated as 
two neatly separated realms. Do they realize the extent to which this 
evil doctrine furthered the German nationalism, éatisme and militar- 
ism of the nineteenth century and finally the National Socialism of 
today? If the church in America has a craving for smoothing the 
road there for the rise of a similar secularistic monster, a diligent 
regimen of “‘timeless”’ spiritual ministry is highly to be recommended: 
no slogan is more pleasing to the devil than this one! If such is not 
their desire, churchmen must bear in mind that for some reason it 
pleased the Word of God to become finite and therefore also law- 
bound, immanent and political in the person of Jesus Christ, not 
only without detracting from his character as Gospel, as hope of 
resurrection, as the utterance of the church, but rather in confirma- 

tion and fulfillment thereof. 

Leave to the Word its whole independence and dignity by preach- 
ing it according to Holy Writ! But leave to it also, on the other hand, 
its full strength and scope, by not forgetting for a moment to preach 
it to the man of today as such and therefore also in its whole finite 
and political clarity and categorical firmness. 

4. Identification of the church with a political cause? No! under 
no circumstances and not even within the most modest limits! That 
is not the idea at all, that the church identify itself — even remotely 
—with any political cause, that of the Allies, for instance, and so 
provide a religious accompaniment to the terrible sounds which must 
now travel round the world. By so doing it would betray its Lord and 
surrender itself without rendering the cause of the Allies the least 
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assistance. A single true man with an ordinary gun in his hand would 
be more useful to the Allies’ cause than the bells and organs of all the 
churches in the world if they, having betrayed their Master and 
thereby surrendered themselves, were no longer “true” churches. 
In complete independence (including independence of the allied 
cause as well) they can and should be a light to their members and 
to the entire world, a light by which is made visible the fact that 
the terrible happening of our day is no blind accident, no mere ex- 
pression of general human benightedness, no senseless free-for-all 
between different imperialistic systems; that it wouldn’t do any good 
to turn away from it in indignation and divert one’s thoughts because 
it is so “horrible”? and to escape from it and leave to others the 
responsibility for seeing it through. 

The churches can and should make it plain that Jesus Christ is 
now, as always, Lord. of the world and all its dominions and that 
today’s world-rending struggle too is being fought (whether mankind 
realizes and admits it or not) for his sake and in honor of him, and 
has his promise, because of which those who know and love him 
must, before all others, take this war seriously. Or is there not some 
danger that the meaning of this war may be misconstrued, and be- 
come simply futile, insane, and abhorrent? How could it be other- 
wise? Human life is always threatened by this possibility. The noblest 
cause is not immune to the risk of becoming an evil one in our hands, 
and if this war is a good cause, it is nevertheless a dangerous one, a 
temptation for all the participating nations, governments and armies. 

Woe betide, if the church should desecrate itself in this cause in- 
stead of seeing to it, on the contrary, that this cause be consecrated 
through the church, that the righteousness and necessity of this war 
for the defense of the righteous state be preserved to the nations, to 
their governments and armies consciously (thus giving them a clear 
conscience in the conduct of it) but also preserving the moderation 
necessary to its proper conclusion. This mission, by virtue of which 
it preaches a righteous peace in the midst of war and thus approves 
the war only for the sake of the righteous peace (but for its sake does 
so in wholehearted earnest) is the prophetic mission of the church in 
this war. And if the church is only church, and remains church, one 
cannot estimate to what extent it may impose limitation on itself 
in the exercise of this mission. Its spiritual mission in this respect is 
illimitable. Let the church take care, however, that it be and remain 
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strictly true to it as to its spiritual mission! 

5. The proposition that the church is not at war is ¢rue to the extent 
that it may mean: the church is in no sense one of the instruments of 
the warring state. In war as in peace it serves its own Lord, pursues 
its own cause and speaks its own language: the cause and message of 
the Gospel, which is directed to friend and foe alike and is not de- 
pendent on the outcome of the war, whatever it may be. It prays, 
while admonishing the friendly powers to remain absolutely stead- 
fast, for the church and for the enemy. It always remains determined 
and ready to intercede, if necessary for the rights of the enemy also. 
The same proposition is in part not true, insofar as it can mean: the 
church is neutral, it looks on and takes care not to compromise itself; 
it preaches a Gospel which is indifferent to the question of a right- 
eous state, motivated by no clear political decisions and objectives. 
It might even disseminate the lie that discrimination between 
left and right, between good and evil in this war is not required. 
It confines its activities to that timeless spiritual service, etc., etc. 

That same proposition is wholly true insofar as it means: the church 
in wartime lives and works — to the very degree that it takes the 
war seriously — in the deepest peace of the knowledge that he, who 
makes all things new, is already seated victoriously at the right hand 
of God: the King, whose sovereignty has no end, who needs no service 
from us but who has not scorned the enlistment on his behalf of our 
earnest, determined, persistent service in church and state. 


Ill 
Your fourth question: 


How far should the churches go in formulating concrete plans for a better politi- 
cal and economic order in Europe — and in the world — after the war? Should 
they, for example, insist in the name of Christianity on the formation of a federated 
Europe (and possibly of a world federation) in which national sovereignty is tran- 


scended? 


These questions and all the subsequent ones concern the future after 
the war. Permit me first to ask a general counter-question again! 

I always find it hard not to become restless, yes, even impatient, 
when I hear my English and American friends talk and argue so 
much about the war aims and about all sorts of problems and 
objectives for the days after the war. ‘The process reminds me un- 
cannily of the German émigrés in Paris, London, New York and 
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elsewhere in 1933, all constantly preoccupied with the new constitu- 
tion and ordering of the German Reich with which they intended to 
dower their homeland after Hitler’s fall. I cannot get over the dis- 
proportion between these worries for the future and the present 
reality, — the desperation, suffering, bleeding, dying. In the oc- 
cupied countries a dogged opposition defies the German execution 
orders, but hunger and moral disintegration of all sorts are threat- 
ening more and more to get the upper hand. Even the modest task 
of preserving Switzerland as an island of order and humanity takes 
our whole strength, from month to month. 

Over in America, however, dear friend, there still seem to be wide 
circles which have enough superfluous time and energy to speculate 
with great fervor about how to divide the bearskin — after everything 
which must be done to kill the bear has been done successfully! Here 
I stand before a riddle which for the present I cannot solve along hu- 
man, political, or theological lines. 

It goes without saying that we all try to form some sort of concepts 
of the post-war world. I should like, however, to ask — and I am 
entirely willing to be enlightened — what is to be gained from the 
process of drawing these imaginative concepts, in the form of a min- 
iature eschatology, so far into the foreground of your reflections as 
is the case in your questions? Do you think that the anxieties and 
problems of today can be better overcome if you are already dream- 
ing constantly of tomorrow? Or do you expect to tackle the anxieties 
and problems of tomorrow all the better because you are speculating 
today about plans which you think will guide you tomorrow? 

Are you not the least bit disturbed by the trivial realization that 
obviously it is necessary now, now, now — and if it is impossible now, 
then at least very soon — to act, help, fight with might and main, 
because the future may depend on what is done now (or very soon) — 
or not done? To give due attention to another point of view: would 
it not be better form not to open these discussions of the future at 
least until the Allied troops are really at the Rhine, or better, beyond 
the Rhine, or that they have the great decisive effort successfully 
behind them, one way or another; that great effort for which they 
have prepared for so long and of which they have talked so much. 
And does not this likewise insignificant truth bother you, that human 
affairs, big and little, very likely because they are in God’s hands, 
with a certain degree of regularity take some other totally different 
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course from that which was foreseen at the time and that the plans 
for the future, as constructed today, quite as regularly reveal them- 
selves as so much love’s labor lost, largely because the most important 
facts of the future-turned-to-present usually come upon us so un- 
expectedly that a liquidation of the previously made reckoning is 
almost inevitable? Are we living today according to the plans we 
hatched out four or five years ago? How can we hope to live in an- 
other three or five years on what we are trying so hard to work out 
now? Does not your Bible, too, contain the command not to take 
thought for tomorrow because enough for the day is the evil thereof? 
Or the story of the Israelites in the desert who every day received 
the celestial food which they needed for that day, whereas this same 
food putrified as soon as they wanted to keep a supply for the next 
day? 

Is this not true: if the churches would today bend all their efforts 
to becoming once more true to their real mission, and change from 
well-meaning religious organizations back into real churches — if, en- 
gaged in this act of repentance and renewal, they would seek, find 
and probably effectively preach today, the right, clear, joyful message 
pertinent to the anxieties and problems of today, including the burdens 
imposed on the world of fighting the war, — that would be the real, 
sound, prophetic preparation for their mission of tomorrow, that 
tomorrow after the war, whatever the outcome of the war may be in 
specific cases and whatever special tasks may then be waiting for the 
churches. Actually, what do the churches need to know in advance 
for that future, other than that their Lord will be with them then 
(Matthew 28:20) and that everything then will depend on this: that 
they be ready and willing in his service? And what can they do for 
that future save this: that now, in this present, during which they are 
nearing that future, they may be truly obedient to their mission? 
“Today, while ye hear his voice” (Hebrews 3:7). 

And this also is true: if the state, on its part, turns its energies today 
thoroughly and farsightedly to its multiple war problems, and thus 
proves and maintains itself as a righteous state; if in the political, 
military, economic, social and cultural fields it does now what it must 
do for the effective removal of the evil now threatening us, if its pro- 
cedure today is a proof of sober and determined execution of its special 
mission, then that is not only the best, but the only realistic prepara- 
tion for the end of the war and for peace, with the problems and 
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duties which will then be waiting. 

When Churchill and Roosevelt, in the famous Atlantic Charter, 
gave us a little sketch of their ideas about the time after the war, that 
was very well, and the likelihood that there exists in probably all 
governments some bureau in which all kinds of concrete post-war 
plans are being made ready for this or that eventuality, is practically _ 
even more satisfactory. But were there not at one time something or 
other such as the fourteen points of President Wilson? Can a sensible 
individual doubt that the Atlantic Charter is more interesting in the 
light of certain propaganda needs of today (perhaps already of yester- 
day) than for the real future, about which Churchill and Roosevelt 
share our dreams and reflections but over which they have no power. 
I am sure they would be the first to admit this. And if really good 
work is done in those bureaus for post-war plans, in what can it con- 
sist save in the orientation of certain viewpoints for very divergent 
eventualities which, however, may, at the decisive moment, be super- 
seded by entirely new and unexpected eventualities, compelling the 
governments to make quite other orientations? 

Whatever can be done for the future on the part of the state (and 
by all of us in our character as citizens) — done, not just talked! — 
must be done in and for the present, or it will not be done at all. If 
it 2s done — if we do it (as Christians in the joyous certainty that our 
future, like our present, belongs not to us but to God), then we may 
well leave it to the future to show whether at the end of the war and in 
peace, we will not be equal to assuming the tasks awaiting us in some 
other form. 

I beg your pardon if I felt compelled to be so explicit in the formu- 
lation of my counter-question. I did it because I have the impression 
that on this matter I am talking to my American friends through a 
particularly thick wall, and because I believe the existence of this wall 
to be a mighty dangerous business. Did I not sufficiently labor this 
point in my letter to England which was read widely and carefully 
in America? If I could only shake this wall a little: this wall which 
seems to me to consist of a dangerously unworldly “‘futurism” — or if 
I could be convinced that it is really in the human, political and 
Christian sense, that good and essential cause for which you obviously 
take it, and which I cannot for the time being see in that light at all! 

The Christian concept of the righteous state which is endorsed now 
and always by the churches, undoubtedly has a distinct limitation. 
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Since it aims at order, the righteous state contradicts and withstands 
all political, social and economic tyranny and anarchy. And since it 
makes the rights of the community and personal responsibility the 
yardstick of order, democracy comes nearer to that ideal state than an 
aristocratic or monarchial dictatorship; socialism than an untram- 
meled capitalistic order and the social and business system based 
on it; a federation of free states (free also as much as possible from the 
principle of nationalism) than the tangency of independent and 
uncontrolledly competing national states. Therefore there could and 
can be but one stand for the churches to take in the present conflict. 

And this stand might well determine the initiation and the general 
trend of your post-war attitude toward the peace-time problems. It 
must not be forgotten, however; the Christian concept of the right- 
eous state does indeed embrace the absolute requirements of order, 
justice and freedom, but does not involve any absolute demand re- 
garding the molding of public life into this or that form of govern- 
inent which is possible on this basis. When we remember that Romans 
13:1—7 was written under the shadow of the Roman State at the time 
of Nero, we cannot say that democracy, or socialism, or a narrower 
or wider circle of federated states must be an essential, permanent 
and universal Christian postulate, to be maintained under all cir- 
cumstances; and conversely that dictatorship, an unhindered type 
of independent national states, must necessarily be condemned as 
unchristian and combated as such. Order, justice and freedom can 
be frustrated even under those better forms of government, and they 
can be honored even under the worse forms. 

It is an absolute Christian requirement that this last, the preserva- 
tion of order, justice and freedom, be upheld under all conditions, 
but not the introduction of the better, or the removal of the worse 
form of public administration. The churches will always have to be 
guided by this distinction. They will have to point in that direction 
and call attention to that limitation (always in accord with their mis- 
sion to preach the living Word of God) when the inevitable world- 
wide post-war regeneration shall actually be before the door and 
ready for real discussion. They will then, we hope, unequivocally 
champion that which is indubitably right. But we hope also that they 
will take good care not to identify themselves with some specific 
state or social philosophy, or to act as if they themselves had a 
“Christian” state and social philosophy to represent and sponsor, as 
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if this were that “‘essential’’ which they are to preach. In obedience 
to the living, divine Word, but also with due attention to the practical 
conditions and presuppositions of the necessary regeneration, they 
will then have to say what must be said in this matter and it will 
then be decided in what form they will endorse an “order,” to what 
degree and in what sense they will support the democratic, socialistic 
and federative establishment of right and freedom. 

How could the churches start investigations now about the specific 
content of their future message, their demands, and perhaps even 
their protest, or enter into agreements and issue information about 
them? The Word of God tomorrow will surely not be a mere repeti- 
tion of that which, with the best knowledge and intent, we believe 
we hear today. And what do we know today about the practical 
conditions and presuppositions under which we shall then have to 
preach it? What do we know about the form in which Soviet Russia 
will emerge from this war and what we ought, and what we ought 
not, to learn from it then? What do we know of the manner in which 
Germany will experience and accept its defeat, and of the way in 
which the upheaval there will be accomplished? Or of the forces 
which have now led the U.S.A. and Britain together, and which 
could also lead them apart? Or of the factors which China and per- 
haps India, too, will introduce at that moment? Or of the frame of 
mind in which the middle class and the labor element in the warring 
and neutral countries, the oppressed masses in the occupied countries 
and the not less oppressed masses in Germany, Italy and Japan will 
come out of the present crisis? 

What do we know about the personalities who will then be at the 
helm hither and yon and sit at the conference tables? (We know well 
enough the role played by personalities in the shaping of the peace 
of 1919.) Or about the question as to whether on that day we will 
have to reckon with a certain useful political enthusiasm or with a 
widespread paralyzing fatigue? (After 1918 all the world wanted to 
do was dance!) 

I ask you; in the face of so many most important or as yet unpre- 
dictable factors, how shall we make concrete plans and decisions as 
to what form, in what degree and sense the Christian concept of the 
state is to be validated? How much will then perhaps be possible or 
necessary whereof we cannot even dream now? And how much of 
w hat we now reckon among the surest inventory of our expectations 
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for the future will then perhaps be quite impossible and wholly 
useless? Do we really need to know now what we are going to say 
then? According to Matthew 10:11-12, is it not indicative of lack of 
faith to want to know all that today? Have we not something better 
to do? If we have nothing better to do, I fear then we may at the 
decisive moment again stand, with our concrete plans in our heads 
and our pockets, without counsel or guidance for ourselves or others. 


IV 
Your fifth question: 


Should the American churches try to persuade the American people and the 
American government to accept a responsibility for enforcing order and peace, 
by the use of armed force, after the war? If they do so, how can they avoid the rise 
of an American “imperialism”? 


Whether it will be necessary for the American government not only 
to restore peace by armed force, not only through war, but also to 
help maintain it after the war, is something we do not know at present. 
If it proves to be necessary, I cannot see how the American govern- 
ment can do half a job, that is, perform the first part of the task and 
neglect the other. All governments have, we hope, learned from the 
failure of the Peace of Versailles, that if world politics is to make 
sense, he who says: “‘A” must also say: ““B, C and D” — in other 
words, follow through. It seems obvious to me that if the American 
government should, contrary to expectations, fall down in this respect, 
the American churches would have the duty to petition their govern- 
ment to act in this instance as a righteous state should. The peace 
after this war must be one that is guaranteed by every human means, 
otherwise it will have been fought in vain. 

Now, however, you manifestly fear an American “imperialism” in 
this connection. Well, of course, we may well fear that all sorts of new 
and perhaps worse forms of imperialism could arise as a result of this 
war. (Soviet Russia!) Natural man is an evil brute, one that is always 
glad of a chance to start over again, under another disguise, the game 
once lost. But you see, it is never wise to allow oneself to be delayed 
or diverted from the right path by the possibility of all sorts of danger 
which might develop sooner or later. The danger of an American 
imperialism is no evidence against the fact that America must go 
ahead on the road it has entered upon and finish the job. Otherwise 
all has been in vain! Try to convince every American of this, it is 
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the best thing you can do to avert that danger if it should threaten. 
An American imperialism was dangerous at the time when America, 
following evil nationalistic examples, wanted to concern itself only 
with its own affairs. Its loyalty to the world political mission which it 
has undertaken, will of itself not permit it to become imperialistic. I 
cannot see how the American churches could do anything better than 
come out strongly for your nation remaining true to that international 
mission. If this is not done for some reason and the danger then becomes 
acute, then one might have to challenge the churches and nations 
to oppose America as they are now being called to oppose Hitler. 
Don’t doubt for a moment that in such a case I should certainly not 
keep still! But why should you and I amuse ourselves now by painting 
such devils on the wall? 


Greet all those who, with you, are concerned about the questions 
on which I have here spoken my thoughts. 
In Christian fellowship, yours — 
KARL BARTH 


I 
COMMENT BY SAMUEL McCREA CAVERT 


The reader should bear in mind that the “Letter to American 
Christians” is only a partial exposition of Dr. Barth’s views. It is the 
latest in a series of similar letters addressed to Christians in several 
countries. In 1938, at the time of the Munich crisis, he wrote to the 
Czech Christians, praising their resistance and declaring that in fight- 
ing for the “righteous state” they were also indirectly fighting for the 
Church of Christ. In 1939 he wrote a Letter to the French Protestants, 
shortly before the collapse of the Republic. In 1940 he wrote again to 
the French Protestants, while they were in an agony of suffering after 
the Nazi triumph. A letter to the British Christians was penned in 
April, 1941, after the repulse of the attempted Nazi invasion. The 
French and the British letters have been published under the title 
This Christian Cause. 

Each of these letters, including the American, is an ad hoc docu- 
ment, addressed to a particular group of Christians in particular his- 
torical circumstances. A more formal and systematic interpretation 
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_of Dr. Barth’s position vis a vis the war is given in his little book, The 
Church and the Political Problem of Our Day (1939). In it he sets forth his 
conception of both the state and the church. Over against this he 
interprets National Socialism as at once “‘the radical dissolution of the 
just State’? and also a pseudo-religious “‘institution of salvation 
fundamentally hostile to Christianity.” 

Implicit in the Letter to American Christians are important theo- 
logical assumptions. Perhaps it may be helpful if they are more ex- 
plicitly indicated. At the risk of failing to do justice to Dr. Barth, I 
venture to give a very condensed summary of some of his convictions. 

1. Jesus Christ is Lord of the whole creation, manifested as such in 
his resurrection, which is the evidence that all power has been given 
to him in heaven and on earth. It is this ultimate Kingly Authority 
_ of Jesus Christ — not any consideration derived from “natural law” 
or the “‘value of personality” or social ethics — which is the founda- 
tion stone of Dr. Barth’s thinking about the relation of the church 
and the Christian to National Socialism and the war. 

2. The Lordship of Christ cannot be limited to what is sometimes 
called the “‘inner life.” His Kingly Rule extends not only over the 
church but over the entire life of mankind, confronting the “‘princi- 
palities and powers of this world.” The realm of politics, therefore, is 
not exempt from his sway. 

3. The sole function of the church is to preach the Word of God 
and bear witness to the Lordship of Christ. This involves, of course, 
the definite confession of him as ‘‘the One who has come to us as Son 
of God and Saviour and will come again’’; it also involves “the actual- 
izing of this confession in definite decisions” with reference to con- 
temporary problems. In order to “actualize” her confession the 
church must preach the word of God, not im vacuo but in terms that 
are clearly relevant to men in the concrete historical circumstances in 
which they are placed. To bear faithful witness to Christ must bring 
the church into a relationship to questions which are agitating both 
Christians and the world “‘here and now at the present moment.” 

4. The state, as well as the church, has its own important and in- 
dispensable place in the divine economy. Part of the Lordship of 
Christ is exercised through the “righteous’’ (or “‘just’’) state, whose 
function is to maintain order and justice as against the chaos and in- 
justice to which man’s sinful nature makes him prone. ‘The state 
would fail in its duty as “an appointed minister of God” if it failed 
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to defend right against wrong — if necessary, by the use of force. 

5. It is the duty of Christians to help establish and preserve the 
just state. National Socialism is a “fundamental dissolution of the 
just State.” The church must therefore say ““No” to it — a “No” as 
unequivocal as the ‘‘No”’ to any other flagrant evil, like alcoholism or 
prostitution. Faith in the sovereignty of Jesus Christ and assent to the 
sovereignty of National Socialism are mutually exclusive. Hence, the 
Christian is doing the will of God in opposing the Nazi conquest. 
This does not mean that the war against National Socialism is to be 
conceived either as a crusade or as a means of furthering the Kingdom 
of God. It is rather “a large-scale police measure’? for repulsing 
nihilism and anarchism. As such, it is something which Christians who 
understand the nature of National Socialism, in contrast with the 
true nature of the state, must support. 


II 
COMMENT BY JOHN C. BENNETT 


This letter of Karl Barth to the Christians of America does not 
add much that is new in principle to his earlier letters to the French 
and the British. There is the same Christian ‘‘activism’’ that has 
astonished those who used to think of Barth in terms of the parody: 
“Sit down, O men of God.” There is the same clear-sighted acceptance 
of the obligation to oppose National Socialism. There is the same re- 
fusal to see that the judgment that National Socialism must be re- 
sisted because one is a Christian is not the same as the judgment that 
National Socialism must be resisted by military force because one is a 
Christian. The second judgment does involve steps that are more 
precarious than the first, and I believe that the theologian should ad- 
mit that the judgment that the use of force will not attain the ends 
sought is still a possible position for a Christian to hold. Barth does 
not seem to admit this. 

There is one emphasis in what Barth writes that seems to me to have 
great importance because it comes from one who has for so long been | 
identified with the German people. He says that this is a war which 
is not only against but also — and ina deeper sense — for the people 
of the Axis powers. As he says, “it would not have been good for the 
German, the Italian or the Japanese people if the rest of the world 
had submitted to the senseless aspirations with which they entered the 
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war.” I welcome this letter as a passionate statement of the issues that 
are truly at stake in this war. I welcome it as a statement that does 
guard against a self-righteous attitude toward our enemies, which 
does emphasize the independence of the church. The church, he says, 
should support the war but for its own reasons and in its own way, 
not at all as an instrument of the state. 

There are two points which are emphasized in this letter more than 
in the earlier ones on which I believe that Barth is wrong. 

He is wrong in his attitude toward the preparation for the peace. 
He amplifies what he had written to the British about concentrating 
now on the winning of the war and leaving to the future under God 
the problems of world reconstruction. I can see a legitimate ground 
for his protesting against what he calls “‘futurism” which seems to him 
to be a form of escape from the bitter problems of the present. But he 
carries this protest much too far. He even says: “‘Does not your Bible, 
too, contain the command not to take thought for tomorrow because 
enough for the day are the evils thereof?” I seem to see in this attitude 
a trace of the quietism which has often been charged against Barth. 
In the moment he is active enough, but he takes each moment as a 
new situation under God in which apparently we are able to get 
insight about what we should do if we read both our Bible and our 
newspapers. Long range planning seems to be eliminated as a neces- 
sary part of Christian action. Let it be granted that our planning 
should take account of the unpredictability of the future and that we 
should not seek to impose too elaborate a human scheme upon the 
world. But it is necessary to plan now to develop a mind among the 
people that will be ready to take the steps required if there is to be 
any kind of world order. God works not only through our momentary 
action but also through our planning for future action. Barth’s own 
career may illustrate the weakness of his position. When Hitler came 
to power, Barth said the same kind of thing. He did not want to 
prejudge the question as whether or not there was a Christian case 
against National Socialism. He took things as they came without fore- 
seeing what Hitlerism would mean for Germany, the church and the 
world. When he did come to act, it was too late, and this pious atti- 
tude toward God’s control of the future did not take the place of 
action in time based upon foresight. 

Barth is not altogether consistent because in one place he does 
advise the American church to begin now to prepare America for the 
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moral responsibility that will be necessary if America is to continue 
her participation in world affairs after the war. He shows that he is 
naive in dealing with political problems because he dismisses as 
negligible the danger of American imperialism. 

A second criticism of Barth’s statement is that he refuses to admit 
that while war is necessary, it may still be abhorrent. He denounces 
a statement made by ninety-three American Protestants who say: 
“We abhor war, but upon the outcome of this war depends the 
realization of Christian principles to which no Christian can be 
indifferent.’? He makes the absurd claim that it is “only unnecessary 
and unjust wars which are condemned as abhorrent.” He accuses the 
ninety-three Americans of ‘‘equivocation.’’ Mass slaughter, food 
blockades and bombing of great cities are still evil even though they 
may be necessary. Barth has his own way of preserving a balance in 
Christian thinking about the war that may seem to involve equivoca- 
tion when he says on the one hand that all nations are equally guilty 
and on the other hand that the United Nations are “‘righteous nations” 
who are called of God to take police action against the Axis powers. 

Thus Barth avoids too uncritical an identification of Christianity 
with one side in the world struggle, but his refusal to continue to call 
evil evil in spite of its necessity too easily relaxes the tension which 
Christians should feel between Christian love and the deeds of war. 


Ill 
COMMENT BY CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 


In commenting on Dr. Barth’s letter it is possible to touch on 
only a few points in the space allowed. His emphasis upon the 
church’s great need of inner regeneration in view of the humanistic 
and subjectivistic perversion of the Christian gospel which has 
characterized the modern phase of liberalism, goes straight to the spot 
where my own convictions are rooted. He presents a counter-question, 
asking how matters stand in our country in this respect. I can 
give him a reassuring reply. There is in this country a widespread 
awakening to the fact that American liberalism has robbed the church 
of its sense of the historical objectivity of the Christian gospel which is 
the very life of the church’s faith. Dr. Barth must let me say that the 
change of climate here has been the result in large part of his own 
theological labors. Much of his theology is unacceptable in this coun- 
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_try, but to his pioneering we are primarily indebted for our rescue 
from the psychologism and subjectivism in which liberal Protestant- 
ism here, as elsewhere, had bogged down. We are not convinced that 
his Biblicism is the place to land; many of us feel that our rescue can- 

not be made secure until our faith finds its anchorage in the living, 
the still living, history out of which the church and the Bible itself 
arose. But our increasing agreement with him on the primary matter 
affords a common denominator upon which we can fruitfully discuss 
any questions that are at issue. 

Dr. Barth’s treatment of the war as a judgment of God leaves me 
with the feeling that something vital has been omitted from his ex- 
position. It lacks empirical documentation. He rightly affirms that 
the war is a divine judgment because the nations — all of them — 
have sinned. So far, so good. But what is there in the experience of the 
actual fighting which answers to the theological concept of divine 
judgment? Dr. Barth does not say. He provides no empirical counter- 
part for his a prior: affirmation. Throughout his letter, he treats the 
war as a moral and religious duty. But can a duty be called a judgment 
of God? Is not every duty, rather, a providential opportunity to co- 
operate with God’s will? And therefore is it not an utterly empty 
affirmation to say that the war is God’s judgment? How can one talk 
of the war as both a duty and a judgment? Dr. Barth will not affirm 
that the war is sin — he vigorously rejects pacifism. He even asks 
Christians to quit saying that they ‘“‘abhor war.”’ But he would be no 
better off if he agreed with the pacifists that the war is sin. For sin 
cannot be called a divine judgment any more than duty can be called 
a divine judgment. 

I agree that the war is a judgment of God; but I cannot make this 
affirmation a priori, that is, without documenting it with something in 
experience which answers to it. I am able to affirm that the war is a 
divine judgment only because, as actually experienced, it is something 
else than either a sin or a duty: it is a tragic necessity. This is an 
empirical fact. Because it is a tragic necessity — the fruit or wages 
of sin — I am bound, as a Christian, to affirm that it is a divine judg- 
ment, for that, and only that, is what a divine judgment can em- 
pirically mean. But once its empirical character as a tragic necessity 
has been interpreted as a divine judgment, one must not allow oneself 
to forget it straightway, and proceed to talk of the war as righteous 
or as a solemn duty which we owe to Jesus Christ. 
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Dr. Barth gives me the impression that he thinks of God’s judg- 
ment merely as a kind of legal verdict on human sin — a sort of decree 
issued from afar. He uses the expression: “the judgment of God over 
humanity,” and speaks of our standing under the judgment of God. 
But the divine judgment is not merely a verdict issued “‘over” human- 
ity, and “under” which humanity stands. It is that, but it is more than 
that; it is God’s action — something God is doing. It is his thwarted 
love acting immanently in concrete history as penalty for man’s sin 
and as mercy for his redemption. 

I agree with Dr. Barth in his rejection of the ‘‘sole guilt’? and the 
“major guilt” concepts as both unchristian. But his solicitous con- 
cern that Christians should “have a good conscience in this hard and 
terrible business” is obviously incompatible with his concept of the 
war as God’s judgment. Besides, it leads directly into the self- 
righteousness which he deplores, and cuts away the ground for re- 
pentance. Personally, I would say that we must wage the war without 
benefit of conscience for the fighting, but with a bad and tortured conscience 
for the sins that have brought us to the tragic necessity of fighting. 
Only thus shall we have a clear Christian ground for repentance. 

In closing, I must direct attention to the great gulf between Dr. 
Barth’s optimism as a warrior and his frank agnosticism with refer- 
ence to the peace. When he is arguing for the righteousness of the war, 
his faith in what the war will accomplish is unbounded. No cloud 
casts a shadow on his optimism. Note, as an illustration, his ex- 
pansive assurance that victory will certainly mean not only the de- 
struction of Hitler but will render Germany and her allies “harmless 
for all time to come!’ But when he is called upon to envisage, even 
tentatively, the condition in which victory will leave the world, his 
optimism gives way to agnosticism, tinged with pessimism. He con- 
fesses that he is “restless, yes, even impatient” with his English and 
American friends who insist upon talking and planning for the days 
after the war. With polite sarcasm, he asks: “Does not this insignifi- 
cant truth bother you, that human affairs, big and little,” do regu- 
larly “take some other course than that which was foreseen,” and that 
“plans for the future . . . regularly reveal themselves as so much 
love’s labor lost,” so that “a liquidation of the previously made reck- 
oning is almost inevitable?” 

Let the reader go over again the last three paragraphs of Dr. 
Barth’s answer to the fourth question. It will be seen that his agnosti- 
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_ cism places him in much closer kinship with the American mind 
_ than does the uncritical optimism which saturates his apologetic for 
the fighting. The American people and their churches are predomi- 
nantly agnostic about the outcome of the war — not about its mili- 
_ tary outcome, for the nation is determined to win, but about the post- 
victory outcome. Dr. Barth seems, after all, to be fighting in the 
dark! His confession that the post-war future is utterly incalculable 
(as I, too, believe it is) cannot be set down in the midst of his pre- 
viously expressed pro-war optimism without generating an explosion. 
I do not agree that his agnosticism is a pertinent objection to the 
making of tentative peace plans, but it is devastatingly pertinent to 
every kind of apologetic for the war itself. Inability to calculate with 
_ reasonable assurance how we shall grasp the usufruct of victory re- 
duces the war to sheer insanity. In that category millions of Ameri- 
cans conceived the war before their country got into it; and now that 
we are in, the feeling is widespread that we have merely gone insane 
with the rest of the world. 

The rest of the world — but Dr. Barth’s own country has not yet 
gone insane. “‘It takes all our strength,’’ he says, “‘to preserve Switzer- 
land as an island of order and humanity” in the midst of the disorder 
and inhumanity of the war. But is not that, on Dr. Barth’s own 
premise, an ignoble thing to do? How can he defend his country’s 
neutrality when ‘“‘the principles of Christianity” are at stake? If this 
war is being waged “‘in honor of Jesus Christ,’ why are he and his 
fellow Swiss Christians engaged with all their strength in keeping their 
country out of the holy slaughter? And on what just ground can he 
indict the American people for having once wished to preserve here 
another “‘island of order and humanity’? 


IV 
COMMENT BY WILHELM PAUCK 


My reaction to Karl Barth’s answers to the questions submitted 
to him is on the whole favorable. I like the wholesomeness of his 
forthright way of speaking and I admire the circumspect yet direct 
manner in which he handles the difficult questions put to him. When I 
imagine a Swiss churchman submitting to me questions on the 
church’s relation to the war and expecting me to speak to him in his 
particular situation, I doubt whether I should be able to answer 
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them as pertinently as Barth has replied to the queries sent to him in 
behalf of America! 

I am in full agreement with him when again and again he calls 
upon the church to be itself and to fulfill the particular mission which 
it has received from Christ. It is my conviction that American Chris- 
tians are becoming fully aware of the necessity that, in the upheaval 
of our times, they must keep the faith by hoping, praying and working 
for the regeneration of the church. 

I agree further with Barth in his demand that the church exercise 
its responsibility to God by relating the Gospel clearly and directly 
to the tasks that lie before us all. Fully participating in the solution 
of the awful problems of our world, we Christians must bear witness 
to the Gospel by word and by deed in such a way that we do not 
render our faith futile either by a spiritual flight from real responsi- 
bilities into the realm of “‘timeless truths” or by a too direct and im- 
mediate identification of political causes and actions imposed upon 
us in pursuit of the war effort, with those of God and his church. 

Like Barth I am convinced that in pursuit of this contemporaneous 
Christian responsibility, it is the duty of Christians everywhere to do 
everything in their power to rid the world of the nihilistic tyranny of 
Hitler and his régime. 

While I thus agree with Barth in the most essential points of his 
Letter (and I refrain from stating specifically which of his answers 
strike me as wholly excellent), I nevertheless feel bound to part com- 
pany with him in connection with several very important issues of his 
discussion. 

I firmly believe that a Christian should not write the following 
sentence: 


The churches can and should make it plain that Jesus Christ is now, as always, 
Lord of the world and all its dominions and that today’s world-rending struggle 
too is being fought (whether mankind realizes and admits it or not) for his sake 
and in honor of him, and has his promise, because of which those who know and 
love him must, before all others, take this war seriously. (Question III; p. 450.) 


A full discussion of this statement would lead me into a debate on the 
fundamental tenets of Barth’s theology, particularly its strangely one- 
sided, undialectical and positivistic interpretation of the Biblical 
witness to the divine revelation in Jesus Christ. This interpretation 
must be rejected, because it is theologically unsound and because, if 
generally accepted, it would prevent a true regeneration of the 
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church and the rediscovery of the living gospel for our time. I confine 
_ myself here to two brief comments on Barth’s proposition: (1) While 
it may be true that men, without knowing that they do so, can per- 
_ form acts for the sake of Christ and in honor of him, such a possibility 
must not be incorporated in a statement of Christian principles, 
_ because the lordship of Christ cannot be real for anyone apart from 
faith. (2) It is utterly wrong, I am sure, to say that a war, any war, 
is fought for the sake and in honor of Christ, even if the war is waged 
against an anti-Christian power like that of Hitler and his Nazis. 
No Christian believer can participate in war with the assurance that 
he has Christ’s “‘promise.””? War is never a Christian good and must 
never be regarded by the Christian as an instrumentality by which 
the lordship of Christ over the world can be directly actualized. For 
- the Christian it can only be the expression of the wrath of God who 
judges the sins of men (namely their denial of the lordship of Christ) 
by casting them into the terrible fate of having to stand against one 
another in a bitter fight of mutual destruction. 

Barth’s understanding of this war as a judgment of God is much too 
narrow. He connects the idea of divine judgment with the necessity 
_ of police actions. But, surely, wars have always been much more than 
police actions — and certainly the present war, although it may be 
regarded in one respect as a police action against Hitler, is much more 
than that, as everyone who has lived consciously, at least since 1914, 
can see. Hitler is responsible for the outbreak of the present war, but 
neither he nor the Germans are solely responsible for the conditions 
which made this war and the Nazi tyranny possible. Barth himself 
very plainly says so. But then he should be able to see that this war 
is a judgment of God upon all who are involved in it, whether they 
are Hitler’s followers or his enemies. If this is so, no one fights this 
war for the honor of Christ. But Christians, recognizing the divine 
judgment they have to bear while participating in this war, will fight 
in such a way that, when the war is concluded, a peace will be made 
that can be regarded as a peace in the honor of Christ. 

Barth should have made the following sentence the theme of his 
answer to the third question: ‘“This mission, by virtue of which it 
preaches a righteous peace in the midst of war and thus approves of 
the war only for the sake of the righteous peace . . . is the prophetic 
mission of the church in this war.”’ (Question III; p. 450.) Had he 
done so, he might have been led to write that Christians must fight 
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this war as bearers of the divine judgment upon their common guilt, 
all the while showing repentance before God and Christ by speaking 
and working for a righteous peace, a peace of reconciliation, in the 
midst of the fighting. 

That Barth’s interpretation of this war is much too narrow is proved 
to me by other aspects of his letter, particularly by his rejection of 
post-war planning on the part of the churches. 

I hold it to be the foremost duty of the Christian churches in this 
time of war to develop a broad and concrete responsibility for the 
peace that must be established at the end of the fighting. ‘This plan- 
ning does not need to be a “process of drawing imaginative concepts 
in the form of a miniature eschatology”’ (Question IV; p. 452) nor does 
it necessarily represent a “dangerously unworldly futurism” (Ques- 
tion IV; p. 454). It should be and (according to my impression of the 
work of American and British churchmen) it actually is a preparation 
for Christian political responsibility that will have to be exercised 
when the proper time is at hand. How can anyone expect to be ready 
for the task of contributing to the making of a righteous peace, if he 
does not prepare himself for the future by analyzing the possibilities 
that inhere in the present situation and by anticipating the dangers 
that will arise against a good peace? And why should the Christian 
churches refrain from such planning (particularly when they live in 
democratic states) while the governments, recognizing what is in 
store for them, actively engage in it in the midst of their vigorous 
pursuit of the war? When Barth pours scorn upon the Christian post- 
war planning, his thinking is not realistic either in the theological or 
in the political sense! 

He confines his attention too exclusively to the destruction of Hit- 
ler, the antichrist. Far be it from me to belittle this task, but I know 
that the annihilation of Hitler will not mean the elimination of politi- 
cal and economic tyranny, militarism, anti-Semitism and race 
prejudice from our world! 

Because I know this (and Barth knows it, too) I wish he would 
not write in a letter to Christians that Switzerland and the U.S.A. 
(and also Great Britain) “with all their imperfections can neverthe- 
less be classed to a fair degree as righteous states” (Question I). 
When one compares these states with the Nazi party-tyranny, this 
statement is undoubtedly true. But if one identifies the “righteous. 
state’ with ‘‘God’s own, the true state” as Barth does (Question I),. 
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he should emphasize very specifically that in Switzerland, Great 
Britain and America, as well as in other parts of the world the 
realization of the virtues of the righteous state is a task that still is to 
_ be fulfilled! Also in this connection, I suspect that the antithesis be- 
tween Christ and Antichrist Hitler, which so exclusively dominates 
Barth’s recent theological thinking, has prevented him from speaking 
as broadly of Christian political responsibility as he should. 

This observation leads me finally to remark that I do not find 
Barth’s doctrine of the “righteous state” acceptable. He has ex- 
pounded it in his pamphlet entitled Rechtfertigung und Recht (translated 
under the title Church and State, London 1939) and he appears to 
presuppose it throughout his Letter. It is derived from his concept of 
revelation and thus placed upon much too narrow a base. This opin- 
ion can be proved, it seems to me, by the fact that Barth must admit 
the Christian doctrines of Natural Theology and Natural Law, 
which he rejects as heretical, into his system by the back door (see 
his characterization of the righteous state in the present Letter on 
P. 455!) and by the fact that he cannot find a proper interpretation of 
the Soviet state (or does he, to some degree at least, regard Soviet 
Russia as a state that is righteous in his Christian theological sense?). 

In conclusion, I wish to repeat that my agreement with Barth far 
outweighs my disagreement with him. I have raised my critical 
questions primarily in the interest of discussion. 


V 
COMMENT BY DOUGLAS V. STEERE 


A letter that I wrote to Switzerland in December 1942, has just 
been returned marked ‘‘Service Suspended.” It is good that this mes- 
sage, written in the same month, could be slipped to us from beneath 
the curtain that separates us from intimate touch with prophetic 
European Christians like Karl Barth. Its contents are not unexpected 
after his Letter to England; yet they are freshly put and contain some 
pungent rebukes especially barbed for penetrating what Karl Barth 
believes to be the American skin. He is glad that at last we are in the 
war, that finally we have awakened from our shameless amoral 
slumber; and he believes that, without identifying church and state, 
American churches should judge the United States a righteous state 
engaged in a stern police action to put down unrighteousness and 
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should encourage their members to the most active support of the 
war with a good conscience. There is to be no nonsense about ab- 
horring war as a sin, nor any evading of the issue by preaching on 
“timeless” themes. Christ is incarnated in this political process and 
to fight the war until Hitler is destroyed, ‘‘rendering Germany and 
its allies harmless for all time to come,” is in itself a beneficent, and 
despite all its harshness and terror, a merciful thing which is in the 
true interest of even those most directly hit thereby; — and further, that 
“today’s heart-rending struggle is being fought for his (Jesus Christ’s) 
sake and in honor of him and has his promise, because of which 
those who know and love him must, before all others, take this war 
Seriously samme 

Post-war planning is a luxury which only partially occupied 
Americans can engage in and is in Barth’s opinion absurd at this stage 
of the war. The real Christian objective should be to win the war 
and to this end we should now place implicit trust in the wisdom of 
the leaders, Churchill and Roosevelt. 

Paul’s words that we all fall short (Romans 3:23) together with the 
conventional Pauline verses in Romans 13:1—7 that support the state 
(‘Let every soul be in subjection to the higher power . . . and the 
powers that be, are ordained by God”’) are held by Barth to give a 
Christian political testament, provided that a state appears to be 
supporting a righteous cause. At no point in the letter is there any 
hint that a Christian, once he believes his state’s cause is righteous, 
need be other than indifferent to the means by which the righteous 
state elects to obtain them, nor is there any question of whether as a 
Christian, a man has any added responsibility over that of being a 
mere citizen of a state, to scrutinize those means and see whether they 
are in line with the redemptive process of God, whether they violate 
that redemptive love, whether they shatter the unlimited liability for 
others that his own entry into the redemptive experience has laid 
upon him. Whether by wholesale lying, by assassination, by intrigue, 
by threats, by war, or whether by a war including a starvation block- 
ade and the indiscriminate bombing of civilian populations, the 
righteous state chooses to press its “righteous cause,”? — these accord- 
ing to Karl Barth’s silence about them are the state’s business and are 
not a part of the individual Christian’s responsibility. 

If I understood the meaning of the first three questions that were 
put to Karl Barth, they all arose out of the uneasiness of the con- 
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sciences of English and American Christians about the state, no mat- 
ter how righteous its cause, conscripting its Christian citizens and 
compelling them to perform acts of violent retribution against other 
members of the Church Universal, acts that were so obviously sinful 
and so patently contradictory to God’s redemptive way of love as to 
set up in them an inner conflict and to make them ask whether a 
Christian can be a citizen of a national state and a loyal member of 
the Church Universal, and whether the church dare to support its 
members’ participation in such violent retribution; also, even if there 
are differences of guilt, does this authorize a Christian’s participation 
in such a retributive action? This uneasiness and conflict in the Eng- 
lish and American mind, Karl Barth would apparently banish by 
ignoring the Christian’s responsibility for the means the state takes 
and by insisting that the cause of the United Nations (presumably 
including Russia’s) is so just that we may well spare ourselves these 
inner conflicts and wage the war all the more cold-bloodedly and 
energetically. 

Back of this letter lies a view of the nature of evil and of how evil 
can be overcome. And back of this theory of evil and of faith that vio- 
lent coercion can overcome it, “‘rendering Germany and its Allies harmless 
for all time,” lies a view of the nature of God and of how the redemp- 
tive process uniquely revealed in Jesus Christ operates. Could it be 
that Karl Barth’s confident view of the violent way that evil can be 
overcome would be less sure of itself and have more of the agony of 
conflict which haunted the framers of these questions, if his God were 
not as exclusively transcendent, if his God were less the God of Abra- 
ham and Jacob and more the God who is the Father of Jesus Christ, 
the God of mercy and love, the God who wearies out the oppressor 
and takes his kingdom by patient entreaty, the God who cares in- 
finitely for the redemption of each man born into the world? Where 
in this confident acceptance of war is the cross with its revelation of 
another way to deal with the evil of oppressors than retaliation by 
violence? If as Karl Barth rightly insists, Jesus Christ entered into 
this political world and mixed himself with it for our redemption, 
are not his life, — his words in the Sermon on the Mount, his renun- 
ciation of the sword, his counselling forgiveness unto seventy times 
seven, his admonitions to love of enemies, to do good to them that re- 
vile you, his death on the Cross — of any relevance to the means 
Christians are responsible for using when they confront evil today? 
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Only by writing off these questions as “tedious manifestos of ab- 
stract moralism”? and insisting that a supernatural Jesus could take 
that way, but not sinners like ourselves; only by focusing on the birth 
and death and resurrection as Karl Barth would do and ignoring the 
presence of the “new order” that Jesus proclaimed he would forever 
indwell, can this revelation of redemptive love be relegated to the 
realm of oriental hyperbole and responsibility for it lifted from the 
shoulders of practicing Christians. 

In Germany in the fall of 1940, I sat for three days in a meeting 
with a group who believed that God was still operative in Germany, 
even a Germany under Hitler; believed that he still dwelt in the hearts 
of his people even under the tyranny of the secret police; believed 
that their place was in helping the Jews and other victims of per- 
secution and in actively witnessing in their station to the operative 
presence of God’s redemptive love. In those days they were poring 
over the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah and after what they had ex- 
perienced they knew better than many of us do why the image of 
the suffering servant was the one that could not only strengthen them 
but that would one day conquer the world. Their faith was and is 
today in the nature of a God that has so made man that violent force 
may temporarily restrain him but that only love can change him. 
Their inward experiences confirm their faith that ‘“‘when Christ went 
to the Cross it was no mere acceptance of the inevitable, but his de- 
liberate response to the hatred and selfishness of men, his final assault 
on the powers of evil.” 

In America today there is a large body of Christian laymen sup- 
porting this war who do not feel inwardly prepared to take that way 
of redemptive love in this struggle, but they do not on that account 
hate war any the less, nor hesitate to express openly their conviction 
that it violates Christ’s way and that they doubt the ultimate results 
of this violent coercive action and feel their Christian conscience 
tortured by it. Neither this group, nor those who are prepared now 
to try to follow the full implications of this redemptive love, will find 
in Barth’s Christian vindication of participation in this war other than 
a deep repulsion. For them the church’s task in war and out of war 
should be to preach the ultimate triumph of that redemptive love 
and should in this time do all in its power to “melt the ice in men’s 


hearts” and to encourage the generosity and healing that can alone 
reunite the world. 


THE “FEEL” OF THIS WAR 
By WILLARD L. SPERRY 
Poss: who ought to know tell us that this second World 


War is a continuation of the first, and that both are parts of 
a single vast event. Presumably they are right. But so far as the 
plain man is concerned the “‘feel” of this war is very unlike that of 
the last. The most puzzling thing about it is its failure to revive the 
strong emotions that were engendered by its predecessor, indeed its 
relative failure to stir up any of the conventional war-time feelings. 

As a result of this fact Washington is constantly rapping us over 
the knuckles for our apathy. Some would go so far as to level at us 
the enemy taunt that our modern democracies are morally flabby. 
It is strange how little these statements disturb us. They are rather 
like the wholesale language which the more orthodox churches 
use when they speak of original sin. We do not recognize our- 
selves in those terms. At this point, therefore, there is a rift be- 
tween our leaders and ourselves. It may well be that if we had all 
the inside up-to-the-minute information which they have, informa- 
tion which for military reasons must apparently be withheld from 
us, our feelings would be more deeply stirred. But even so, there is 
the lingering suspicion that we might still fail to muster emotions 
commensurate with the event. 

The truth is that in this matter no man wholly understands him- 
self. The failure to do so is, of course, more true of those of us who 
were already of age at the time of the first World War than of those 
who have grown up in its dubious after-years which are so accurately 
described in the old words of the Wisdom literature, ““Those so great 
plagues they called peace.’’ One would have supposed that when we 
again took up with World War II the unfinished business of World 
War I, the old familiar emotions would have reasserted themselves. 
May it be that there is something decadent about our democracy? 
Have we lost the power to feel deeply the claim of great causes? Is 
our present want of feeling a temper little short of treason? These are 
real, not rhetorical, questions. They do not need, however, to go 
wholly unanswered. Three or four answers suggest themselves; each 
quite independent of the others, save as they bear upon the common 
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problem. Nor are these answers wholly without an element of un- 
expected reassurance. 


I 


Apparently long and costly wars always leave a people emotionally 
slack. The American Republic was conceived and the American 
Revolution was prosecuted with an unbounded vote of confidence 
in the virtues of the average man. Lord Bryce has said that, prior to 
the middle of the eighteenth century, no thinker of the first rank had 
ever taken so blandly confident a view of human nature. A possible 
exception might be found in the Funeral Oration of Pericles. But 
even the democratic dogma of perfectionism did not blind the eyes 
of the founding fathers to less reassuring facts. As the Revolution was 
drawing to its close Thomas Jefferson sent to a few friends in France 
his Notes on Virginia. In the course of his reflections he said, ““The 
spirit of the times will alter. Our rulers will become corrupt, our 
people careless. From the conclusion of this war we shall be going 
down hill.” Jefferson was perhaps the most consistent political op- 
timist of his day, but he was also enough of a realist not to expect 
the impossible from human nature. His prophecy for the 1780’s was 
soon and soberly fulfilled, but it was not exhausted by his own times. 
It was to be just as true of the years after 1865, and again after 1918, 
as it was at the first. 

The history of our major wars seems, then, to indicate that it is 
not easy to keep the ardors and enthusiasms of the fighting years 
up to concert pitch after the fighting has stopped. It is depressing 
to think that, with the conclusion of this present war, we shall 
again, if we run true to form, “‘be going down hill.”’ But it may reas- 
sure us to realize that some wise provision of nature is at work here, 
and beneficially at work, if we do not misinterpret it and abuse it. 
There seems to be operative in us an automatic protective device 
which prevents our feelings being kept at so high a pitch for so long 
a time that they do us actual harm. Psychologists apparently believe 
in some trip mechanism in the nervous system which breaks too 
prolonged attention and effort, and in so doing gives our nature a 
chance to recruit its energies. 

However, it has now been some time since November 11, VOQigs 
and it would seem that we should be by this time emotionally rested 
enough, so that we could safely risk more feeling than we as yet 
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_admit. The most natural thing to do would be to try to resume our 
experience where we left it off. But as we look back on our inner life 
through the first World War we realize in retrospect that we had a 
great many “mixed emotions,” mixed in their degrees of sincerity. 
No one lived through those years without deep and genuine feeling. 
But few of us passed those same years without on occasion falling 
unwitting victims to shrewd propaganda, or, still worse, without a 
certain amount of tampering with our own feelings for the sake of 
the pleasurable reactions we were getting. 

There are few phases of our experience which seem in retrospect 
more desirable than those which involve strong emotions. Curiously 
this is as true of the experiences of pain as of those of pleasure. Of 
this whole area of life Bernard of Clairvaux says, in his Sermons on 

the Song of Songs, “‘He who tastes of it, still hungers for it again; he 
who drinks from it still thirsts to drink again.” Yet, so far as true 
emotion is concerned, while it can be “‘recollected in tranquillity,” 
it cannot be revived in its original intensity. The attempt to live 
emotionally in one’s own past is self-defeating and dangerous. At the 
end of his poems on Modern Love George Meredith analyzes in one 
swift couplet the cause of the tragedy of his two lovers who had come 
to the parting of the ways: 

They fed not on the advancing hours; 

Their hearts held cravings for the buried day. 

Our tranquil recollections are one thing; but holding seances, and 
trying emotionally to resurrect the dead and make the ghosts walk, 
is another and an unwholesome thing. 

When it comes to remembered feelings of less than authentic in- 
tensity, we are today rather on our guard. There is abroad a general 
and wary determination not to be duped by propagandists. We have 
steeled our hearts against professional revivalists in state as well as 
in church, until we are gospel-hardened. We may well be overdoing 
this desire for insulation or immunity, but we feel that at least we 
are erring on the safe side. 

More important, however, is our present instinctive dread of the 
slough of sentimentality, from which we think we have for the 
moment freed ourselves. Sentimentality, as distinct from emotion and 
proper sentiment, is a process of mechanically tampering with our 
feelings for the sake of the pleasurable ‘“‘kick”’ we get in consequence. 
The mediaeval mystics were quite familiar with the temptation to do 
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just this thing in the areas of religion and were unequivocal in their 
classification of it as a form of self-abuse. To tamper thus with 
emotion, said John Tauler, “shall be counted to a man for spiritual 
unchastity.”’ 

We all know what he meant. Thus, I found myself sitting at a sym- 
phony concert not long ago beside a friend who had come a hundred 
miles to attend the concert. “I have come,” he said, “for just one 
purpose. There is toward the end of this program a horn call — [it 
must have been that in the last movement of the Brahms I] — 
which years ago could make me almost drunk with feeling. I have 
come back now after thirty years to see whether I can recover that 
feeling in all its first intensity and authority.” I think he doubted his 
ability to do so, and even his wisdom in trying. He was embarking 
on a venture that was psychologically difficult and morally dubious. 

Sentimentality is the bastard child of true emotion. Nothing is 
harder to master than an instant ability to distinguish between the 
two in immediate experience; more often than otherwise it is only in 
retrospect that we can discern the one from the other. The difference 
is this, that while a true emotion can always be “‘recollected in 
tranquillity,” sentimentality proves to be morally the stuff of ‘‘clink- 
ered sins that cannot burn again.” To revive past emotion by legiti- 
mate means is impossible; and to attempt to do so by mechanical 
manipulation is little short of immoral. We may not have rationalized 
our present temper, but it is essentially sound. We cannot recover, 


either for better or for worse, the feelings of World War I for the needs 
of World War II. 


II 


A second reason for our inability to muster appropriate, con- 
temporary feelings for our present war is to be found in its rather ab- 
stract and alien character. The scientist is by temperament an 
unemotional person; it is the artist, the poet for example, who feels 
things deeply; and this is a scientist’s war, not a poet’s war. Poetry 
must have as its subject its own well-loved and proven themes. 
Chesterton once said that poetry must deal with concrete things 
which are a part of common and familiar experience, such as the 
hunger for bread and the love of woman; that if a man were to fall in 


love with the bumpers of a railway train, poetry could not express 
him. 
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- We are most immediately concerned with the soul of America, 
not to save it apart from the soul of mankind, but to mature it for 
the help of mankind. So far as that soul goes, it has not yet had 
_ to envisage itself as actually defending hearth and home. Insurance 
rates against bombing are still low, and as long as they remain low, 
we can whip up our feelings on a matter like air-raids only by artificial 
means. Furthermore, we are told, and rightly told, that the issues this 
time are not primarily economic or imperialistic after the elder pat- 
terns; the issues are ‘‘ideological.”’ We are strangely back again in the 
_old days of religious wars, which we had been told were so meaning- 
less and useless. And the trouble is that the plain man has never had a 
stiff half-course in Gobineau, Nietzsche, Treitschke, e¢ al. He has been 
told that they are dealers in death to our kind of culture, but he has 
never felt their fatal poison running in his veins. 

Think of the place-names this war has turned up. Strong emotion 
must have ‘‘a local habitation,’”’ but somehow such emotion has not 
yet been domesticated in the newer geography. One of the half 
dozen best poems of the last war was Masefield’s August, 1914, and 
that poem was patently patterned on Gray’s Elegy, with its intimate 
feeling for the local English scene — ‘“‘the well-loved Downs, the 
Berkshire loam.” Stephen Spender has just written a review of Eng- 
lish war poetry to date, as it has been coming from the soldiers them- 
selves. The list is meagre and on the whole unimpressive. The initial 
difficulty seems to be the inability of the average fighting man to 
identify his emotions with the contested and perhaps the decisive 
scenes of his action. So one soldier poet says, 

Iceland, 
Singapore and the Near East 
are certain hazy abstractions. 
That is not good poetry; the writer knows that it is not, and what is 
more, he knows why it is not. Here is one of our difficulties, and a 
very real one; we have not yet got the “‘feel”” of Guadalcanal. 

Think, also, of the weapons of this war. In one form or another 
“the sword of the Lord and of Gideon” has been a reliable vehicle 
for martial feelings, more or less familiar to most men. Even if we have 
never wielded that sword in battle we have taken it from its scabbard, 
as it hangs on our walls, and have felt its balance and its potential 
menace. But the weapons of this war are different. The tank is one of 
its major items; yet no one has yet got around to writing good 
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poetry about a motor truck, let alone a tank. Kipling made a start, 
and a very good start, at domesticating the reciprocating engines of 
McAndrew’s tramp steamer within the accepted boundaries of 
poetry; but no one has successfully followed up his lead. The world 
of machines remains yet to be invested with emotion, and there is 
indeed a suspicion abroad that to impute our human feelings to 
machinery is as pathetic a fallacy as to impute them to nature. 

Of all the weapons of this war the airplane is the most characteristic 
and is presumably to prove the most decisive. But thus far only two 
or three men have been able even to intimate to us the quality of their 
experiences in the upper air, whether in peace or war. Of these St. 
Exupéry is by far the most successful. Yet of his Flight to Arras — on 
the whole the most poetic work this war has produced — the critic 
can only reflect on the meagreness of 
our essential knowledge of the airman’s inner life; the thoughts in his head, the 
emotions in his heart, the feel of his body, the corporate life of these tiny com- 
munities of men sealed from the world in their flying projectiles. We peer, we con- 


jecture, we strain our attention, we are perhaps uplifted with a tragic apprehension 
and gratitude, but we cannot know. 


What we do not know we cannot feel. The strange place names, 
the impersonality of the machine, the inarticulateness of the aviator; 
these are all clues to our civilian inability to find as yet in this war 
natural and proper occasions for strong emotion. 


III 


We are, further, emotionally at a disadvantage in that the enemy 
has whatever edge is given him by his candidly heretical gospel. 
We Americans belong, for better or for worse, in the liberal tradition, 
and that means the humane tradition. It is all very well to dismiss 
the liberal as a Laodicean, but the truth is that he is a person who is 
not the helpless victim of his gusty feelings; he is, if you will, an in- 

_tellectual, a mature and disciplined type. Whereas it takes no dis- 
cipline to be a “blond beast’’; all you have to do is to dismantle the 
brakes which liberalism would patiently assemble to control your 
runaway passions. 

Commentators and critics coming back from the other side labor 
the military margins given the enemy by his fanaticism. They see 
in it, and see rightly, a religious quality, perverse and primitive 
though his religion be, which they find lacking in England and 
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America. They covet for us the reckless devotion of the German and 
the Jap, who ask nothing better than to die for the Fuhrer or the 
Emperor. They remind us of Nathan Hale and his regret that he had 
but one life to give for his country. Yet if the bronze at Yale is in any 
_ way a faithful replica of the original, Nathan Hale was not a drunken 
_ totalitarian. 

By contrast we seem to be fighting merely for platitudes: Decency, 
Democracy, Christianity. And our trouble is that it is very hard to 
feel platitudes deeply. Coleridge began his Aids to Reflection with an 
“Introductory Aphorism”’ on precisely this difficulty: 

Truths, of all others the most awful and interesting, are too often considered as so 

true, that they lose all power of truth, and lie bed-ridden in the dormitory of the 
soul, side by side with the most despised and exploded errors. 
The enemy has asserted to the point of tedium that the ideas with 
which our democratic and Christian culture is identified are now 
being shown up as “despised and exploded errors,’ the lingering 
lie in the soul of the Western world. We do not agree; but neverthe- 
less our theoretical dissent does not enable us to deny the fact that 
the ‘‘awful and interesting truths” which we are trying to defend seem 
to have lost something of the power of their first truthfulness. L. P. 
Jacks wrote some years ago a chance paper on The Lost Radiance of 
the Christian Religion which had a hearing far beyond its author’s 
expectation. He had got a stray arrow between the joints of the 
armor of our complacency. Thus, one might concede also a lost 
radiance of the democratic ideal. In lectures given in this country 
well before the first World War, Lord Bryce had conceded this very 
fact. “Freedom has done much for the European and American 
continents, yet far less than was expected. . . . There has been 
disappointment.” Our problem, quite unlike that required by the 
forthright strategy of the enemy, is how to recover that lost ra- 
diance. 

This cannot be done by mere incantation of dogmas and creeds, 
whether ecclesiastical or political. It is not enough to pin the Declara- 
tion of Independence or the Gettysburg Address to a prayer wheel 
and let it go at that. The issue calls for a more sober and specific 
treatment. Henry Thoreau once said that it takes a man of genius 
to see something new each morning between his front door and his 
front gate. The man of genius can always see that new thing, because 
it is the office of genius to match conventionality with novelty and 
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get as a yield that rare thing which we know as originality. But, 
again, the difficulty is that most of us are not, as Thoreau was, men of 
original genius; and in want of that divine gift we are at a loss how 
to proceed. 

Well, Coleridge not only stated the problem; he gave us a hint 
at its solution. Thus, he goes on in his ‘““Aphorisms”’ to say, 

There is one sure way of giving freshness and importance to the most common- 
place maxims — that of reflecting on them in direct reference to our own state 
of conduct, to our own past and future being. 


To restore a common-place truth to its first uncommon lustre, you need only 
translate it into action. 


He put his finger here upon what has been the inherent weakness 
of our whole liberal culture, whether in church or state. We were 
begotten in an Age of Enlightenment, sired by speculation rather 
than by feeling. Our ideals already had, or were in due time given, 
classical statement in the historic documents of our religion and our 
citizenship. But by virtue of our inherited tradition we have failed to 
realize that saying the words still leaves us far short of their fulfill- 
ment. Whether the words be those of the Sermon on the Mount or 
the Gettysburg Address there is a gulf between the goals thus pro- 
posed and any achieved stuff of character. This premature identifica- 
tion of the remote ideal with the immediate fact has been and still 
remains one of the liabilities of our liberal culture. We have trusted 
the words, as a magic incantation, to get the result, and it is as true 
now as it always has been that “faith without works is dead.” 

The way to “feel”, for example, the religious issues of this war is to 
admit up to the hilt the futility of expecting a hopelessly divided 
Christian Church to speak with any Carrying conviction about the 
prospect of world peace. Not until our many stubbornly isolationist 
denominations have become their own physicians, healing their 
ills of disunity, can we hope to be listened to. Meanwhile, what 
we patently are speaks so loud that we can hardly expect the sec- 
ular world to hear what we say. As a churchman one may 
“feel” this war most truly in the terms of the as-yet-unaccomplished, 
but none the less sincere and resolute attempts to achieve something 
a little more like the Holy Church Universal than is now met in our 
prodigal sectarianism. The ideal may still be remote, but is binding 
upon us precisely because it is absolute rather than relative. 

So with one’s citizenship. I think that I felt the issues of the day 
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most deeply, and saw them most clearly, as I listened the other night 
to a restrained but yet impassioned Negro speaking in behalf of his 
people and their still dubious opportunity in this war. For the first 
time since the Emancipation Proclamation, he said, there is abroad 
among American Negroes a sombre doubt as to whether the country 
really means what it has said about them. They suspect, he went on 
to say, that the culture of which they are a part and which they are 
now asked to serve “‘does not give a damn”’ about them or their chil- 
dren or their true emancipation. Perhaps he overstated the case, 
but the rest of us find it more convenient to understate it, or to 
postpone its restatement until after the war. The Emancipation 
Proclamation was made in good faith and in utter seriousness. But 
all that it envisaged is apparently in danger of lying bed-ridden in 
our souls, because we have assumed that Lincoln said it once for all. 
As a people we shall never recover the lost radiance of words such 
as those until we translate them into action. Any other emotions 
which we may attach to that particular bit of American idealism will 
be an ephemeral sentimentality, and we shall remain the victims of 
our own “spiritual unchastity.”’ 


LAY 


Finally, there is the elusive hope that this time we may be able to 
wage successfully a total, all-out war in such a way that at its con- 
clusion we shall not be emotionally so exhausted that we have no 
margins left for the difficult business of peacemaking. 

Again, and in spite of superficial signs to the contrary, it may well 
be that this hope is prompted by an instinct which is inherently 
sound. I have never been able to forget the impression made on me 
by England — the England of the common people rather than the 
statesmen — during the last days of August, 1939. Their mood was 
rather like that of a man who was going into hospital for a serious 
operation, one which might well be fatal. They seemed to be, those 
everyday Englishmen, of two minds about the part they were to 
play in the operation. At one moment they seemed to be thinking 
of themselves as the patient who had made his peace with what was 
ahead of him; at another moment they seemed to be thinking of 
themselves as the surgeon who had to perform the operation, who 
knew quite well how radical it was to be, and who realized that by 
some slip of the scalpel he might infect himself with the poison in the 
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bloodstream of the patient. Either way the mood was sober, matter- 
of-fact, and entirely unsentimental. The situation was beyond senti- 
mentality, for the ability to enjoy the luxury of that type of 
spurious emotion presupposes a margin of assured safety. ‘That 
there was deep feeling no one could deny, but that feeling was under 
control. The baker who delivered the bread at the door of the house 
on the edge of Oxford, the postmistress, the butcher, and the repair 
man at the local garage were not the victims of their feelings; they 
were masters of them. To the credit of the plain people of England 
be it said that this temper has apparently persisted in all its initial 
and steady sobriety; there has been no later false and varying note in 
their voice. 

We here have not had to feel these things as yet as deeply as 
they have had to be felt there. Yet, by inference, our moods are not 
wholly at variance with theirs. The now oft-quoted pronounce- 
ment of the commander-in-chief of the Army Ground Forces of the 
United States, that ‘“we must hate with every fibre of our being. We 
must lust for battle . . . you must hate more and more,” somehow 
does not turn the trick. To put it on the prior grounds it suggests too 
much the “‘clinkered sins” of the last war, that will not burn again; 
and on more recent grounds it sounds a little too much like the party- 
of-the-other-part. Also sprach Hitler. 

It is presumptuous for the sheltered civilian to attempt to say what 
any man, himself included, might feel and do in the desperate heat of 
battle. Some fiery, passionate will-to-live must certainly assert itself, 
with an imperious instinctive determination to be the one to survive. 
But be it said that, if the record of the last war has any bearing on the 
conduct of this war, hating with every fibre of one’s being seems to be- 
the avocation of civilians rather than the vocation of soldiers. 

It is at this point that one is inclined to hold a brief in behalf of 
the wilfully misunderstood and much criticized generation of youth 
who now must fight this war in our behalf. An old line army man was 
quoted not long since as saying of our boys now in college that they 
are soft, and that before they can be awakened to what is before them, 
they must be given “a swift kick in the crotch.” Those of us who have 
lived and worked with these same boys for the last ten years may be 
forgiven for doubting the efficacy of that indignity. One would not 
treat an animal that way. The world has been “kicked in the crotch” 
for centuries and apparently has learned little from the process. ‘That 
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way lies the recoil of brute anger, which smoulders as an ugly 
memory long after the pain is gone. 

I tried this emotional prescription on an aviator the other day, 
and he only laughed. He said, “No, my job is testing the parts 

of a knocked-down motor, to find flaws in the steel.’? One cannot see, 
and apparently my aviator did not feel, that the kick in question 
would improve his technique in handling his precision instruments. 
It would only divert him from the serious business in hand and inter- 
rupt his concentration on his job. 

The strange dispassionateness which goes with much of the present 
grim business has about it, perversely and prophetically, more hope 
for the world’s future than is to be had from the recoil to a swift kick 
in the vitals, no matter who administers it. The same aviator said, 
“If we can get the job finished in the mood in which we are doing it, 
then we may have some mind and heart left to think about the peace 
that ought to follow this war.” 

Whether a war can be successfully waged and finally won in a 
spirit of dispassionateness remains to be seen. ‘The best men of our 
time, particularly its young men, seem determined to give this risky 
venture a fair trial. The conventional “pacifist”? will say that the 
venture is doomed to be self-defeating. The equally conventional 
“‘militarist”’ will say the same thing with still greater assurance. But 
the lines between orthodox militarism and pacifism have been some- 
what blurred by recent events. The resources of conventional casu- 
istry employed in defence of both the one and the other seem for the 
moment to be stalemated. Here is a new temper addressed at this 
latest time to an emergency which has no precise precedent in history. 
May it be that in this instinctive and studied dispassionateness of 
youth we have promise of a final deliverance from the endless cycle of 
perpetual revanche that has been thus far the too constant history of 
alternating times of war and peace? May it be that the wholesome 
distaste of modern youth for sentimentality and its sober control of 
emotions disciplined by genuine dispassionateness hold in them our 
best promise for a better world in the post-war days? It would be a 
great thing for our times if, “from the conclusion of this war we 
should not be going down hill,” because we are slowly learning how 
to interpret and control our emotions. 


WHAT KIND OF HATE? 
By SEWARD HILTNER 


FTER his offering had been pronounced unacceptable, the 
A first elder brother became both angry and depressed. And 


when the Lord pointed out to him that the acceptance of 
Abel’s offering had nothing to do with the rejection of his own, 
Cain apparently became inwardly more incensed by the logic of the 
judgment. Either Abel had a blind spot where his brother was 
concerned or else Cain knew how to conceal his feelings; for when the 
latter suggested a rendezvous in the country, Abel consented. Since 
the brothers went out into the country, there was undoubtedly 
ample time for the white heat of Cain’s emotion to cool off. But Abel 
was killed just the same — indeed, more competently in cold blood 
than would have been likely in hot. 

It is the thesis of this paper that the kind of attitude Cain had to- 
ward Abel was hate, — something different from mere anger or a 
justified conviction that Abel was harming him. The other bits of 
Biblical description which are relevant are: Cain was concerned with 
Abel only in wanting to rule over him, not with him as a person or 
brother; he bore persistent malice toward his brother in spite of the 
constant, though seemingly blind, goodwill which Abel felt for him; 
in taking no care to bring an offering which would satisfy the Lord, 
Cain prepared for what actually did happen and in a sense foresaw 
it; it was Cain’s attitude of persistent enmity which called down 
God’s judgment upon him. 

There are wide misunderstandings, even in Christian circles, as to 
what is the hatred which must be repudiated. For instance, some 
have implied that hot anger is very nearly the same as hatred. Or 
again, an Army officer recently said, “Panic will be quite unlikely 
if the soldier during long months of dull and tactical training gradu- 
ally accepts indoctrination of the necessity to kill or be killed . . . 
His hostilities must be well canalized into hatred for the enemy.” 
This statement implies that a realistic inner conviction of the military 
man’s task is hatred, which is as fallacious as to identify it with anger. 


Amid these and other confusions, can we discover what is hatred 
and what is not? 
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I 


Hate is not an emotion, at least in the physiologist’s or psycholo- 
gist’s sense. Anger and fear are emotions; for they represent the forces 
within the body and the person which give him the renewed energy 
properly to stand and fight, or to run away, in the face of real threat. 
Hate, on the contrary, is not a simple reaction to an immediate 
threat. It represents something quite different, both in meaning and 
causation, from the upsurge of emotion. 

Nor is hate to be defined, as Rex Stout recently defined it, as an 
“implacable resentment,” — as if a deep determination to combat 
that which is evil (person or thing) were in itself the meaning of hate. 
If we accept such a notion of the essence of hate, we shall be arraying 
‘ourselves against a necessity; and in doing this, may so cloud the 
issue that real hate may later be smuggled in on the ground that it is a 
part of this necessity. 

Nor is hate necessarily present simply because of the absence of 
opportunity to express goodwill. The soldier in the moment of actual 
combat can scarcely do that. But because a soldier can not kill in love, 
must he therefore kill in hate? It is sophistry to assert that he kills in 
love. But it is obscurantism to imply that therefore he kills in hate. 

What then zs hate? Let us look at its apparent opposite, love, to get 
a clue. No one confuses with love the simple and spontaneous spine- 
tickle of an emotional impulse to kindness. Nor do we identify love, 
for example, with a man’s decision, on the basis ofdutyalone, to live 
with his wife through thick and thin. He does not necessarily bring 
real love to his wife just because he zntends to express goodwill toward 
her. He may do it in a way which infuriates her. In looking at love we 
seek something deeper than these things, something which involves 
a readiness to love, to be thoughtful of, benevolent toward. In other 
words, we look for a deep attitude involving a predisposition to act 
in a benevolent way, not unintelligently or indiscriminately, but 
wherever the readiness finds an opening. We do not confuse the 
symptoms with the reality. 

Hate, on its part, is a characteristic readiness to be hostile. It is 
characteristic because it is found only to the extent that it has become 
rooted in the basic attitudes or character pattern. It is a readiness 
because it is a predisposition, a slant or bias, which fixes the field 
of attention toward its object. Its characteristic bent is hostility. 
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Though hate shows itself in hostile acts, its depth is to be under- 
stood not according to the degree of openness of these acts but ac- 
cording to their underlying purpose. For example, a man who hits 
the desk with his fist when a subordinate has made an error does in- 
deed need self-control; but the chances are there is not much hate 
involved if he is smiling, inwardly and outwardly, a few moments 
later. But the man who is constantly, though subtly, sarcastic in such 
a situation probably possesses an inner bitterness that is full of hate. 

Hate is, therefore, properly to be associated with vengefulness. 
It may even have a quality of fervor about it when it receives formal 
social support. But this is far from being simple emotion. 


II 


How does hate develop? Let us, even at the risk of being thought 
academic, look more closely at the characteristics of simple emotions, 
for example, anger and fear. Anger and fear are useful. When prop- 
erly used, they provide the energy for avoiding or facing difficulties. 
However, when fear is present in a child, who for one reason or 
another is unable to do anything about it, or even to admit that he 
has it, the result is anxiety. There develops in him a basic feeling of 
insecurity, a generalized fear, a readiness to fear. The fear is es- 
sentially fear of himself and his own responses; and it is devastating 
because it becomes undiscriminating. If it is deep-rooted, desperate 
attempts may be made to deny its power, and this denial is very often 
the basis of hatred. That is, one becomes characteristically hostile; 
in this instance, not because he started in anger, but because he 
started in fear over which he never learned control. Thus anxiety 
is the cause of much hatred. Note that Cain was not only angry, but 
also depressed or anxious. 

Anger may be behind hate in a more direct way. Thus, a child 
may become angry and find (unfortunately) that, instead of merely 
being criticized for the possible ill results of his emotion in conduct, 
he is reproved for having the emotion at all. If he reacts with more 
but repressed anger — since he is not permitted either to show it or 
to have it — he too is on the way to becoming habitually hostile. 
As a matter of fact, such inner associations of anger and fear generally 
go together. When anger is rebuffed, fear is produced. When neither 
fear nor anger can be socially admitted, anxiety and hate develop as 
two aspects of the same basic attitude. 
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This means that hate is learned, learned in the response to dif- 
ficult life situations. It is not the expression of some mysterious in- 
stinct. Naturally the potentialities for it are present in the human 
psyche or it could not develop. But the analogy is more properly to a 
lump of clay which is molded than to a flower which inevitably 
reaches its form. 

Much has been learned about the development of hate by psycho- 
therapists who have helped people to unlearn hate. Where the hate 
has become deep-rooted the unlearning is not an easy or a rapid 
process. For the patient must go through a painful period of recog- 
nizing for the first time the elements of hatred in his attitude, and of 
distinguishing these from normal emotional reaction against being 
imposed on. Merely telling these persons they should not hate, 
without defining hatred, would be worse than useless, for they have 
wrongly identified hatred with any form of hostile emotional reac- 
tion. When they begin to disentangle the two, then the truly moral 
element may come into the picture. They can guard against 
being again engulfed by hatred because they have achieved some 
real insight and control. 

Similarly, and fortunately, it is not easy to teach people formally 
to hate nor can it be done quickly. If there is a basic receptivity, 
developed through personal and social experience, then hate may be 
cultivated and eventually become characteristic of a group (as it is of 
the Nazis). The idea, however, that, in our culture, real hate could be 
cultivated in a three months’ period in a military camp, is incorrect. 
If the whole society were behind it that would be something else. 
The idea that military “‘hate-schools” could, in what they said to 
soldiers, teach real hatred, is educationally impossible, so long as “‘we 
the people” do not have the spirit of hatred. If they were supported 
by the total community, however, that very support could do simply 
and quickly what formal teaching could not. The real danger of hate- 
schools, therefore, lies in what they do to the deep attitudes of a 
society as a whole, or to the fact that they are symptoms of such 


attitudes. 


Ili 


In putting a ban in 1942 on hate schools in Britain, the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Home Forces said, ‘‘Officers must be made to 
realize the difference between building up this artificial hate and 
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building up true offensive spirit combined with will power which will 
not recognize defeat.” It is obvious that the hate schools would have 
been abandoned even if there had not been protests from churchmen; 
for in Britain they did not achieve their purpose of creating a “true 
offensive spirit.” Indeed, they could not do this so long as the people 
of Britain generally had so little hate. If they had possessed such hate, 
the schools would have been unnecessary even from the point of view 
of those who wanted them. 

Even from the standpoint of sheer physical activity on the part 
of the soldier, hatred is a hindrance rather than a help. The Chief of 
the Special Services Division of the United States Army has pointed 
out, “The best fighting spirit in the last war was to be found among 
the aviators, and all are agreed that their attitude was more im- 
personal than that of any other arm of the fighting services.” 

The “‘best fighting spirit” certainly involves a deep determination 
to beat back the aggressor, to be as skilful and efficient as possible 
in one’s own task during the process. To this end upsurges of emo- 
tion which comes as a result of insight into the way totalitarian ag- 
gressors intend to, and do, handle human life and society, are helpful, 
even essential. If this emotion leads, as it should in democratic lands, 
to a new positive appreciation of the struggle for freedom and 
security, and to an understanding of the atavistic nature of the 
forces arrayed against the success of the struggle, the result is the 
kind of determination which produces the “best fighting spirit.” 

But if an inner base of hate has developed, then when emotion 
comes it can not be used constructively but only in the service of self- 
defeating ends. At this point again the psychotherapist brings light. 
Here is a mental patient firmly convinced that he is being persecuted, 
instead of seeing the reality that while some forces are arrayed 
against him, others are on his side.‘ If, then, some currently real in- 
justice is done him, he will have an upsurge of emotion; but unlike 
the healthy person, he will not treat this on a reality basis and attack 
that precise cause which has produced the particular injustice. 
Instead, he will attack blindly, wildly — in any case, irrelevantly. 
And the psychologist knows that his very attack does not carry the 
sincerity or the effectiveness which it would have in a healthy person. 


By his able exposition of this and related points Richard M. Brickner has recently made a 
contribution to our knowledge in his book, Is Germany Incurable? When it comes to applying his 
insights, however, he is open to criticism both as to content and methodology. 
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It is this phenomenon of “superadded emotion”? which has made 
many people associate hate with emotion. They fail to see that the 
hate prevents the proper channeling of the morally neutral emotion 
and is not identical with it. It is in this sense that hate is actually in- 
efficient for the soldier as well as for others. The military man is of 
necessity often in emotion-producing situations. But the strongest of 
simple emotional reactions, though they may make him temporarily 
inefficient in such complex activities, for example, as navigating a 
bomber, will nevertheless pass very quickly, and will therefore not 
impede relevant action unless there is some basis of anxiety or hate 
on which it may build. Thus the best morale-building teaches the 
soldier to be thoroughly familiar with his instruments, including use 
of his own body and brains, to have confidence in his fellows, to 
understand that the whole war does not rest on his shoulders — all 
to the end of preventing even the temporary inefficiency of strong 
emotion, however natural. 

But when hate or anxiety are at the base of a man’s attitude, the 
situation is different. Then, when the emotional upsurge comes, it 
will be superadded to the readiness of anxiety or hate — and the 
enemy force, instead of being real, will be all the more terrible be- 
cause it is shadowy. It is significant that a million people were 
frightened out of their wits, with a resulting panic, by Orson Welles’ 
“attack from Mars’’; while very few were so influenced even in Hawaii 
by the attack on Pearl Harbor. What the military man needs—as 
intelligent military leaders recognize and try to give him—is con- 
trol and direction over himself, including his emotions, and not 
hatred which defeats this very purpose. If the public statements of 
certain of our fellow citizens who have urged hate be examined 
carefully, it will be seen that the defects of most of them are with 
language rather than with morality. 


IV 


It may clarify the basic distinctions between hate and those 
phenomena often wrongly associated with it if a schematic description 
of both is given. It should be noted that these are not opposites, but 
rather states having so much superficial resemblance that the two 
may be thoughtlessly confused; and also that this abstract type of 
treatment is valid only as a sort of shorthand version of the fore- 
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Real Hatred 


Indiscriminate readiness to be hostile. 

Irrationally founded so far as the cur- 
rent situation is concerned. 

Tends to spread in full intensity to 
any object offering the slightest 
irritation. 

Persistent in time; removal of cause does 
not remove attitude, but only makes 
it seek new objects for attachment, or 
new indignities to heap on old objects. 

What is being attacked is a kind of 
shadowy form. 

Usually anger plus fear, merging into 
deep anxiety which is accepted into 
consciousness only as persistent desire 
to beat down or defeat. 

Wants to beat down that in people 
which most truly gives them per- 
sonality — in this sense it is hatred of 
persons. 


Where conscious emotion is present, it is 
added on to the basic readiness to be 
hostile, and hence is not simple emo- 
tion like “hot anger.” 

Persistent vengefulness, not merely re- 
crimination for something specific. 


Frequently cold, sardonic, sarcastic, de- 
tached in action. 


Not enough fundamental inner security 
to envision real positive goals even 
for oneself. 

The object of attack may be changed 
quickly, for it is but a symbol of 
the shadowy form being attacked so 
persistently. 
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Other Phenomena Mistaken for Hatred 


Hostility toward a real threat. 
A real threat is involved. 


Attached only to the object of real 
threat. 


Disappears when threat vanishes. 


The true object of attack is clearly 
perceived. 

Anger merging into implacable deter- 
mination. 


Regrettably under the necessity of be- 
ing against people — not because of 
that which makes them truly persons, 
but because they have incorporated 
into themselves attitudes, qualities 
and patterns which cannot be per- 
mitted free exercise if any personality 
is to have a chance. 

Hot emotion, cooling into determina- 
tion, not superadded to a basic readi- 
ness to be hostile. 


Ideally, this would be recrimination 
only in order to safeguard the future; 
actually, it is often recrimination for 
something specific in the past. This, 
however, does not make it hate, unless 
it goes a step further. 

Frequently calm in action, but never 
wholly removed psychologically from 
the real situation. 

Deep concern for positive goals, which 
may however be assumed rather than 
constantly in consciousness. 

The object can not possibly be shifted 
in midstream. . 
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Because of its very nature, may turn Is held only in relation to something 


in upon itself. This is the first (but specific which threatens; can not be 
not the only) meaning of hate destroy- turned on the essential self. 
ing itself. 

Has its attitude built into a projective May see its own errors without weaken- 
system: any admission of even slight ing determination. 


error is resisted because it would 
tumble the system. 


It would be possible to add other schematic statements to those 
above, but these are enough to suggest what real hatred is and to 
distinguish it from various phenomena often wrongly identified with 
it. It is my contention that the phenomena in the left column are all 
present when some of them are; hence they form a complex or 
constellation. If a basic readiness to be indiscriminately hostile is 
present, even though it may not be clearly in the area of awareness, 
one may count on the other characteristics being also in the picture. 

The characteristics in the right column are not a complex in this 
sense. ‘hey are discrete, may or may not exist together. Whether 
some or all of them are present, the justification for them is to be 
found in that which they stand for; hence they are necessary and ap- 
propriate when the ideas involved are correct. In that sense they are 
rational. They do not feed on themselves or each other but are 
factors to an actual objective situation. They would seem to be 
necessary if a war is to be fought, or in any other situation where a 
real menace has to be met. They do not, individually or as a group, 
of necessity lead to hate. 


V 


The people of Great Britain have furnished one of the most 
victorious stories of all history in their almost complete conquest of a 
spirit of hatred. So far, the spirit in our own nation has been similar, 
though without the provocation and consequent moral victory that 
the people of Britain have had. 

For a time many people in the United States failed to appreciate 
the strength of the threatening forces, military and ideological. 
Others, recognizing this, sought means to arouse the nation to its 
danger. Thus one fellow clergyman said to me, “I don’t want to dis- 
cuss hate. I want to get people to a white heat about this danger.” 
In a way his sensing of the situation was sound. For he recognized 
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that emotion would come if people were to realize fully the meaning 
of the threat. He also sensed the social tabu on talk about hatred 
arising from an underlying assumption which runs schematically 
like this: Even though it is too bad that we must have these feelings 
which run counter to our ideals, we must have them or we shall fail — 
but let us keep our awareness of them as far away as possible, and in 
that way they will work better. 

This, though it is widely held, seems a sheer misunderstanding of 
the problem. People will not become roused to carry through the 
present war effort solely by the vision of a better world (though with- 
out that all effort is vain), unless there is also a deep determination to 
cut away (in ourselves and others) those specific things which do in 
fact prevent there being such a world. Karl A. Menninger calls this a 
“dragon-slaying”’ function which must go hand in hand with a 
“orail-seeking’’ function. In itself it is morally neutral. The moral 
quality enters with the way it is used. 

Let us not, therefore, fall into the error of thinking that those 
who believe a considerable number of Nazis must somehow be put 
out of circulation, as one of the negative means of achieving a just 
and durable peace, are necessarily hate-inspired moral degenerates. 
Let us save that judgment for those, probably silent about it at this 
stage, who want to inflict vindictive punishment on whole peoples 
more or less indiscriminately. The two basic attitudes involved are 
very different, and only the latter is properly to be identified as — 
hate. 

The worst problem of hate in the post-war world will not, in all 
likelihood, be primarily with the Americas or with Britain or with 
China or with Russia, nor will it be in their dealing with the defeated 
aggressor nations — though there will surely be great problems there. _ 
It will be much more, as Hiram Motherwell recently pointed out, 
with the nations which have been physically overrun by the Axis 
powers. He writes: 


Never in history has such a volume of hate been generated as will be released 
on Armistice Day. Hostages have been massacred by the scores of thousands, whole 
peoples torn from their homes and transported like cattle to distant lands, entire 


communities systematically looted and degraded, districts and nations methodically 
starved. 


Here lies the greatest post-war hate problem. If one has been 
wracked, for months or years, with the pangs of malnutrition, un- 
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necessary separation or bereavement, or other nameless ills, the dis- 
tinction between determination to see justice done and hatred, seems 
academic. If one has seen members of his family systematically torn 
away and treated like slaves, justice and vengeance seem to become 
synonyms. 

Those peoples who, by luck or moral insight or the grace of God, 
have not suffered so deeply will be, in the post-war world, under the 
temptation to face the people who have so suffered, with a moralistic 
eye. From our point of vantage, we can see how utterly self-defeating 
a course of vengeance based on hate would be. But we shall fail if we 


_do not understand what provocation there has been, and make it 
clear that we are as anxious as they to see justice done. If we can 


realize in some measure the depth of their agony, spiritual as well as 
physical, we may be able to meet with them on a basis of moral 
equality. But if we have no real understanding of this, we shall be 
treated like some well-meaning but stupid psychiatrist who would 
tell his patient the voices he hears are not really there. This is not to 
say that the distinction between justice and vengeance (or the im- 
placable determination to see justice done, as over against hatred) 
should be in any slightest degree reduced; for therein is the path, as 


_ John Foster Dulles has said, along which tread ‘‘those blind masses 
_and those blind leaders who end up together in the pit.” But it is im- 


possible to hold the distinction unless we realize the mighty forces 
which tend to break it down, not from sheer perversity but from near 


necessity. 
It may be that, following the war, the great moral evil the United 


‘States may be tempted with is what Winston Churchill described 


as coming after the last war, when ‘‘vast fatigue dominated collective 
action.”’ The war-weariness, cynicism, and hopelessness which may 
come will have to be guarded against in every possible constructive 
way. But the point is that these attitudes are the very ones which may 
be channeled by real hate into something which makes constructive 
measures difficult or impossible. 

In the post-war world it will be even more evident than at present 
how closely hate is akin to prejudice. For, like prejudice, it is deep- 
rooted, irrational, compulsive, constantly attaching itself to new 
objects, and basically an expression of weakness rather than strength. 
The very word “prejudice” implies “pre-judgment,” that is, evalua- 
tion prior to examination, and therefore blind. The kind of prejudice 
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which is involved in anti-Semitism, or anti-Negro or anti-yellow-race 
prejudice, has hate (and anxiety) as its root. People are often de- 
ceived about this because the most effective prejudiced attitudes 
are those which are ‘‘cold” rather than “hot.” So one may say, “I 
don’t hate them, but only want to keep them in their place,” which 
may be a roundabout way of saying that he denies that the Japanese, 
for example, are members of the human race. It is hard to expose this 
reasoning unless we realize what hatred really is, and that it comes 
as often out of anxiety (and remotely out of fear) as out of the 
development of anger into the pattern of character. 


VI 


Both in Christian circles and sometimes in our culture generally, 
one finds a tabu on the advocacy of anything called ‘“‘hate’? which 
in itself may defeat the very purpose of debarring real hate. We often 
hear that hate must be repudiated, but only rarely do we define 
what it is we repudiate, or stick to the definition. Hate is a difficult 
enemy to fight in proportion as it remains shadowy or concealed. 
From the social standpoint, what we renounce is vengefulness. From 
the psychological standpoint (and the definition of hate is a psy- 
chological task), we define hate as a readiness to be hostile, indis- 
criminatingly aggressive, compulsively and usually coldly antago- 
nistic, blindly antithetical. We assert that in sober truth it ruins the 
hater and defeats his ends. 

There are several ways in which the hater may bring self-destruc- 
tion. The turning in of the hatred upon himself, or upon himself as a 
symbol of another, is seen not only in suicide but in the many forms 
of “chronic suicide” like alcoholism so ably described by Karl Men- 
ninger in Man Against Himself. In this way there may be a more or 
less literal self-destruction. But the essential Christian meaning goes 
deeper than this. It is that the hater loses that which is his most 
personal and human characteristic, his capacity to love (however 
little of it he may possess). For the readiness to hate cancels out the 
capacity either to love or to be loved. In this sense, which is the basic 
human sense, any goal achieved in attitudes of hatred is humanly self- 
defeating. Ultimately, it will defeat itself even in a literal sense. We 
shall be blind and stupid if we hate. 


THE RELIGIOUS AVAILABILITY OF A 
PHILOSOPHER’S GOD 


By BERNARD EUGENE MELAND 
(Oar: BIRNEY SMITH used to say that the preaching 


of any generation is about twenty-five years behind the 
religious scholarship of the period. His intent was not to 
discredit the pulpit, or to laud the seminary; he was simply calling 
attention to the slowness of the process by which new insights and 
new systems of thought find adequate formulation and re-interpreta- 
_tion for presentation through the sermon and the popular address. 


I 


By way of documenting this assertion one might recall that the 
peak of intellectual activity which produced the liberal movement 
in American theology came between the eighties of the last century 
and the opening decade of the twentieth, when the writings of Ritschl, 
Herrmann, Harnack, and William Newton Clarke were attracting 
attention, and when Harper, Briggs, and Burton were adding new 
~ zest to Biblical study. Yet the liberal pulpit in America was not really 
established in any pervasive way in this country until after Rausch- 
enbusch’s time, and became most assertive, perhaps, in the post-war 
period of the twenties. 

While the social gospel was at its height in the churches, a new 
metaphysics was taking form in the schools which had already pre- 
pared the ground for a widespread change in our theological thought 
climate. Since 1911, with the publication of Bergson’s Creative Evo- 
lution, this new theism had been on the horizon. During the early 
twenties, with the publication of Whitehead’s works, and the several 
volumes on organismic philosophy,! this movement of thought was 
rapidly becoming the most influential philosophical current in grad- 
uate schools of religion, and gave promise of being the new ground 
for theological thinking. 


II 


However, before the process of theological adaptation could get 
under way, a strange, new wind was rising. Lightning streaked across 
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our theological sky, and the thundering voice of crisis filled our ears. 
The English version of Karl Barth’s Word of God and the Word of M an, 
translated by Douglas Horton, appeared in 1928. In rapid succession 
came works by Emil Brunner and Reinhold Niebuhr, voicing the 
same protestations. Subsequent histories of theology may say that 
the publication of Niebuhr’s Reflections on the End of an Era marked a 
decisive turning point in the theological thinking of America’s 
younger churchmen; for it became obvious, following its appearance, 
that the theology of crisis had begun to win a substantial following. 

It is important to note that this neo-orthodoxy arose in the pulpit 
and only later found its way into the theological schools. Men like 
Karl Barth and Reinhold Niebuhr were primarily preachers, who 
later joined theological faculties. It is instructive to note also that the 
men who were most active in making this new gospel available to 
the English and American pulpit were preachers, men like Douglas 
Horton, Joseph Fort Newton, and Elmer Homrighausen, who 
translated the works of Barth. It would seem that in this instance, 
the pulpit was in advance of the schools. 

Yet this development may not be an exception to our observation 
after all; for Barthianism, at its inception, was not a new system of 
thought. Rather, it was a critical reaction against prevailing systems 
of ideas, and found its force, not in affirmations of beliefs, but in 
negations. One might think of this movement as the pulpit’s revolt 
against the ideologies of the schools, a protest prompted by an emo- 
tional crisis rather than by intellectual concern. Yet the emotional 
crisis involved an intellectual problem. For many of our most acute 
ministerial minds had gone beyond the intellectual mood of liberal- 
ism. The sense of the tragic element in life had routed their easy- 
going optimism of earlier years; hence they were impatient with the — 
premises of the pragmatic faith. Nothing vigorous enough appeared 
within that tradition and in theological dress, to fix their gaze or to 
carry them beyond this uncritical idealism. A more realistic philos- 
ophy was at hand; but it was not ready for mediation. Barthianism 
came as a timely intrusion upon our theological scene. It provided 
precisely what a waning, pragmatic liberal gospel had lost: namely, 
an animated center of conviction from which to project Christian 
incentive in the midst of tragedy and human corruption, and to judge 
the ways of men. It performed a valuable function whatever its de- 
gree of truth may be judged. 
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II 


Meanwhile, the new theism was not without its interpreters.’ 
Wieman’s writings from 1926 to 1933? represent a reconstruction in 
theological thought which stems from the confluence of James and 
this new theism. At this stage of his thinking, Wieman made no con- 
cessions to the traditional language of the church, insisting that the 
reconstruction of the religious viewpoint that is required today must 
be thoroughgoing in its adaptation to scientific procedure, not a 
thought-system that is merely “patched and repaired” (The Wrestle 
of Religion with Truth, p. 43). With the publication of his Normative 
Psychology of Religion, however, one detects the influence of the pulpit 
upon his thinking. Wieman has continued to steer his thought in this 
direction;‘ yet the ground of his theology remains where it has al- 
ways been: in religious naturalism. Wieman’s thought may be said 
to be the first important development in American theology to articu- 
late the new theism for the Christian pulpit. That his formulations 
have not found a wider following in the pulpit is due, in part, no 
doubt, to his naturalistic premises; but equally, I think, to the fact 
that the pulpit is not yet prepared to interpret or communicate the 
new theism to popular audiences. Before it can do so, the concepts 
which now appear largely as impersonal terms will have to be given 
concrete re-interpretation. The technical language of the classroom 
will have to find new mediums of expression, adapted to the practical 
interests of the pulpit and the parish, as well as to the more lyrical 
mood of worship. This is no easy task. It is made doubly difficult by 
its philosophical orientation which bears no evident continuity with 
the Hebrew-Christian tradition, a difficulty which Wieman has 
sought to overcome in his later works, beginning with The Growth 
of Religion. The task is further complicated by the dynamic nature of 
thought in the new theism, in contrast to the static structure of 
thought which underlies conventional Christian theology.’ These 
are not insuperable difficulties, but they stand in the way of the 
theological task as obstacles which easily discourage both preacher 
and theologian. 


IV 


One may ask, then, why bother to undertake the task at all? The 
answer is, for the very same reason that Thomas Aquinas troubled 
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himself to interpret the Aristotelian world view of his day to Christian 
thinkers; or that theologians following the sixteenth century bothered 
to relate Christian thought to the Copernican revolution. Whitehead 
and the movement of thought which he represents constitute a 
ground swell that goes beyond philosophic and theological considera- 
tions. It carries within its concepts the insights that have shaped the 
new physics, and which have given direction to modern biology as 
well as to the recent turns in psychology. Taken together, these new 
developments in the several fields of current thinking provide a com- 
mon perspective which is expressed in the word organism, in contrast 
to the term mechanism that defined the controlling concept of nine- 
teenth century science and philosophy. Thus Whitehead’s philosophy 
is not just another system of ideas; it is a symbol of intellectual 
achievement expressed in all areas of modern thought, differentiating 
it from the static, mathematically determined thought structure of 
earlier centuries, and, in particular, from the matter-centered per- 
spective of the last century. As Lewis Mumford has said in Technics 
and Civilization, there has been within recent years a gathering of 
forces on the side of life. Whitehead’s philosophy may be thought of 
as the philosophic spearhead of this organic view of life. To say this 
is not to approve all that Whitehead has written. It is simply to recog- 
nize the significance of his approach to an understanding of the world 
for our time, and to insist that theology cannot long ignore it without 
risk of losing contact with the most vital, intellectual currents of our | 
day. 

Whether Whitehead’s doctrines are accepted or not, his perspective 
is important. It envisages a world of thought which is peculiarly the 
creation of our time. It opens up the world view which is as distinc- 
tive for our age as was the new Aristotelianism for the time of — 
Aquinas. It will bring into our thinking doctrines and beliefs which 
may later be discarded, as has been the case in other periods of in- 
tellectual revolution. Yet it provides a comprehensive view of the 
world which best takes account of the accumulative findings and in- 
sights of our time, and gives a dynamic reinterpretation of the world 
within that perspective. For that reason it requires mediation and 
restatement for common thinking. It must become the possession of 
religious people, not in terms of philosophic discourse, but in terms of - 
aspirations, expectations, and convictions about the life-process that 
involves them and that daily shapes their destiny. 
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V 


Recently there has appeared a book which undertakes to assess 
Whitehead’s thought from the point of view of religious purposes. I 
refer to Stephen Lee Ely’s The Religious Availability of Whitehead’s God 
(University of Wisconsin Press). Because of the theological impor- 
tance of this task, every such undertaking merits attention. As one 
who is concerned about the theological interpretation of the new 
theism, I should therefore like to conclude this discussion with an ap- 
praisal of this work. 

Most of the attempts in recent years to derive religious meaning 
_ from the philosophy of organism in general, and the metaphysics of 
Whitehead in particular, have come from two sources: from theolo- 
gians who have taken the metaphysics lightly, and thus made sport 
of the idea of a religious man grappling with these foreign concepts in 
worship; or from philosophers who, while they have respected White- 
head’s metaphysics, begrudged the theologian any religious satis- 
faction in this new rationale. For the most part it has seemed to me 
that both kinds of interpreters have failed to provide anything of 
theological or religious importance; and, in my judgment, they have 
failed equally to interpret this metaphysics for religious purposes. 
The reason has been that they have been fundamentally unsympa- 
thetic, either to the metaphysics being explored, or to the religious 
end for which it was being explored; hence insensitive to the ma- 
terials with which they were dealing. This book, The Religious Avail- 
ability of Whitehead’s God by Stephen Lee Ely, seems to me to be no 
exception. 

That Professor Ely is a competent, analytical scholar, I have no 
doubt. His book is meticulously written. His presentation of White- 
head’s thought in brief compass is a remarkable exhibition of clear, 
orderly, systematic writing. And one would have to read Whitehead 
with care to be able to digest his difficult system of ideas so concisely 
and, as it were, in one prim piece, as this author has done. Yet, with 
it all, I have the impression that this man has not grasped with ade- 
quacy the meaning of the philosophy of organism; certainly not its 
religious meaning. Taking its concepts literally and logically? Yes. 
But with sympathy and understanding? No! For that reason I hasten 
to say that I think he has not interpreted the religious availability of 


Whitehead’s God. 
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VI 


This judgment requires justification, and I should like to give my 
reasons in what follows. . 

In the first place, Professor Ely, like others before him, has been 
content to contrast Whitehead’s impersonal deity (in his primordial 
nature) with the personal demands of the religious man’s situation, 
seen in its conventional pattern. Obviously the contrast discredits 
Whitehead’s deity. God is seen to be a remote, mental, though un- 
conscious, principle, indulging himself (or itself) in the aesthetic order 
of the world, at the expense of suffering humanity. What is wrong 
with this picture? Chiefly, I think, that the critic has been unable, or 
unwilling, to step into the world view of the philosophy with which 
he is dealing so as to envisage meanings in its terms. There is no other 
adequate way of deriving the religious import of a philosophy. For to 
do otherwise is to judge a philosophy by its negations rather than by 
its affirmations. 

Again, Professor Ely has tested the religious availability of White- 
head’s God on the basis of a view of religion which much popular, 
evangelical Protestantism would sanction, and which certain kinds of 
humanism would approve; but which would fall short of being reli- 
gion in anything but a highly individualistic sense. One is impressed, 
on reading this analysis, that humanism is, after all, evangelical Prot- 
estantism deprived of deity and the supernatural. Its chief concern is 
the destiny of the individual, yet a destiny conceived wholly in terms 
of a self-centered being who makes claims upon the universe, or upon 
some ultimate reality within the universe. If that reality is unheeding 
toward these demands, he is without religious significance for man, 
according to this view. The salvation motif is uppermost; yet salva- 
tion is conceived, not as a means by which men may become more 
worthy of high destiny, but as an assurance that they will come out all © 
right in the end, that they will be rescued from their perishing. 

This author seems unaware of the profounder meaning which 
Whitehead, himself, gives to religion — say in his memorable state- 
ment: “Religion is the transition from God the Void to God the 
Enemy; and from God the Enemy to God the Companion.” He 
would have none of these transitions; for man is viewed as man stand- 
ing in his own right, making claims upon God, or upon the universe. 

No! This approach to the problem will not reveal the religious 
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availability of Whitehead’s God. For beneath this talk about God 
heeding the claims of man, or being attentive to his predicament, is 
the matter of the nature of reality, the kind of world process in which 
-man must pursue his destiny. On this matter, Whitehead has been 
most illuminating. He has spoken to the religious man’s condition. He 
has called him from the lethargy of acquiescence to a static deity, and 
has urged him to join hands with a Creator. He has roused him from 
the pampering of his own ego, from the plight of self-pity and self- 
concern, to participation in an enterprise of vast proportion, wherein 
the drama of the earth’s seasons, the perennial cycle of perishing and 
new growth, is given its cosmic setting. To grasp the significance of 
living and of growth in the midst of the earth’s perishings, to assess 
man’s impulse to praise life in the face of the tragic sense of life, this is 
to rise to the religious man’s vision of things, and to be equal to de- 
mands which creativity and our creature role lay upon us. On this 
matter, Whitehead’s thought has been particularly fruitful. 


Vil 


Properly to evaluate the religious meaning of organismic philoso- 
_ phy, one needs to view religion as being a relationship between the 
world’s reality and mature creatures; not, as is so often the case in 
popular worship, between a Father and infantile creatures. The 
analogy of the child coming into mature companionship with the 
parent is suggestive of the contrast between these two levels of reli- 
gion. In his immature years the child accepts the father as his father 
because he does things for him, because he gives things to him; but ma- 
turity brings about a deeper relationship. Father and son find com- 
panionship in sharing the joys and sorrows of their common life to- 
gether, in the home and beyond the family hearth. It is no longer a 
relationship of dependence; but one of participation in ends and 
values in which they have mutual understanding. This is the religious 
relationship in Whitehead’s thought. 

Again, to assess properly the religious availability of Whitehead’s 
God, one needs to view deity as reality in process, not as reality versus 
process, wherein God outside of process rescues man, who is hope- 
lessly immersed in its turmoil. Whitehead once wrote in Modes of 
Thought, that “‘our inheritance of philosophic thought is infected with 
the decline and fall of the Roman empire, and with the decadence of 
eastern civilizations.’’ Hence we dismiss turmoil as a condition from 
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which to escape, or from which to be rescued. God is God if he can 
accomplish that end for us. The religious meaning of creativity is 
thereby unrealized. This limitation seems to me to apply to many of 
our philosophical and theological interpretations of the new theism. 
And it applies, I think, to the book under discussion. 

Any attempt to assess the religious availability of Whitehead’s God 
solely on the basis of his service to man turns theological thinking back 
to this world view of decadence, wherein man’s only religious end is to 
escape his transitoriness, or to transcend the realm of existence. It 
also reduces religion to a relationship of immaturity between man 
and God. The fulfilment of man in the midst of perishing, in the face 
of tragedy, in the very light of creativity, is a larger end, and implies 
a more mature relationship. For this deals with man, not in his im- 
mature state as he is, but as he might become, when, delivered from 
self-concern, he joins venture with all creation. To attain this ampler 
view, thus entering into the scheme of things, is to win the compan- 
ionship of God in a most profound sense; for man thus shares in the 
travail of a world in process in the very act of achieving his own ful- 
filment. 
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THE SPIRIT OF EASTERN ORTHODOXY 
By W. NORMAN PITTENGER 
: WESTERN CHRISTIAN, who may happen to be present 


at the Divine Liturgy as celebrated in one of the Eastern 

Churches, will almost certainly take a paradoxical attitude 
towards the long, ceremonially and ritually involved, mysteriously 
beautiful service. On the one hand, there will be a strangeness, a dif- 
ference, felt not only by the Protestant but by the Roman Catholic or 
Anglo-Catholic whose liturgy is more direct, simple and sacrificial; on 
the other hand, there will be a sense of community, since the devotion 
and the faith behind that devotion are to any discerning person so 
strongly Christian. The real difference between Western Christians 
and Eastern Christians is one of ethos, not so much one of belief; and it 
is certainly not one which is to be explained satisfactorily by the 
historical controversies between the two kinds of believer. Our prin- 
cipal interest in this paper, therefore, is in the present-day ethos of the 
Eastern Orthodox Communion, with the variations which today 
reflect the distinction between that ethos and the great Catholic 
Churches of the West, rather than in an historical sketch of the 
development of the Eastern Church, or of the administrative, theo- 
logical, political and other causes which brought about the actual 
break between East and West. 

So far as the history itself is concerned, it is perhaps sufficient to 
point out that from the second century, there were quarrels between 
the East and West over matters of practice (the celebration of 
Easter); that the Photian schism in the ninth century began a con- 
troversy which continued until 1054, when Cardinal Humbert laid 
the papal bull of excommunication on the high altar of Hagia Sophia 
in Constantinople; that the looting, burning and outraging of Con- 
stantinople during the Crusades did little to help matters; that 
sporadic attempts at reunion were only “‘patched up” on grounds of 
expediency and soon failed, notably the Council of Ferrara-Florence 
in 1439; and that while there were genuine theological issues between 
the two Churches (as, for instance, the filioque), what was really at 
fault was the will: the two did not seek to understand each other, and 
hence disruption was bound to occur, sooner or later. 
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The ethos of a religious communion is a very subtle thing. By it we 
mean that essential spirit, that “feel”? which comes from being a mem- 
ber and knowing as from within the religious life of the group to 
which one belongs, that expression of the spirit in external ways 
through worship and life which makes it possible to speak of the 
“Catholic attitude” or ‘‘Calvinistic austerity’? or ‘‘Lutheran pie- 
tism” or ‘“‘Anglican comprehensiveness.”’ And although the thing is 
so very intangible, from one point of view, it is by all odds the most 
divisive influence in the Christian world today. For it is difficult, al- 
most impossible, without a tremendous and willed act of sympathetic 
imagination, to put ourselves into the internal life and experience of _ 
another religious group, for the moment forgetting or laying aside 
our personal allegiance. Yet without some such attempt at sympa- 
thetic understanding, all efforts towards the reunion of Christendom 
are bound to fail. 

In fact, that is precisely the story in the Eastern Orthodox Church. 
It withdrew into itself, and for several hundred years lived an almost 
entirely isolated life. This had its effect on Eastern theology, and it 
was only occasionally that there was any genuine influence from out- 
side on that somewhat introverted theological development which 
went on in the great Churches which were finally lost to the West 
in 1439. 

Separated from the West and the fertilizing influence of the more 
practical thinking of the Latin world on the Eastern metaphysi- 
cal and theological spirit, the Orthodox Church fell into what 
might well be characterized as an Eastern semi-scholasticism. Later, 
during the seventeenth and part of the eighteenth century, espe- 
cially in Greece, there was sufficient outside influence to bring about 
a half-Latinization of Orthodox theology. From that time to the pres- 
ent day, one great task of the Eastern theologians has been the 
emancipation of Orthodoxy from this mold. An effort has been made 
to work out more explicitly the theological implications of the specifi- 
cally Eastern religious life and practice which have, as we shall see, a 
genius all their own. The Russians, from the time of Khomiakoff and 
Solovieff in the middle of the last century, have been the most suc- 
cessful in doing this. By their work there has now been effected a 
genuine renascence of Orthodoxy, best represented by the faculty of 
the Russian Seminary of the émigrés in Paris, and by such men as 
Boulgakoff, Zernov, Berdyaev and Arsenieff. A somewhat parallel 
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development is to be noted in Greece, Jugoslavia and perhaps else- 


where in the Orthodox world. 
This renascence has been achieved by vitally developing patristic 
elements some of which Rome and the West generally have neg- 


“lected and which Orthodoxy has consistently emphasized; and by 


doing this in the light of modern thought and current social and 
economic conditions. In this respect the Russians may certainly be 
said to have made explicit much that is really native in the entire 
Orthodox tradition, and it is to their work that this paper is most 
indebted, although mention should also be made of the assistance 
given by the work of some non-Russians such as Androutsos and 


_ Zankov, representing Jugoslavia and Greece. 


With this background, we may now note some of the essential dif- 
ferences in outlook between Eastern Orthodoxy, as developed by the 
Russian and Greek writers just mentioned, and the West. 


I 


A fundamental contrast, which must immediately be indicated, is 
discoverable in the pre-eminently metaphysical and mystical char- 
acter of the religious life and doctrine, and expressed by the worship, 
of the Orthodox, as contrasted with the more empirical, practical and 
strictly institutional spirit of the West. The Orthodox seek eternal 
life, a permanent rooting in the ultimately Real; they have a hunger 
for the transcendent. It is this security which has been given them by 
Christianity, and accordingly they interpret it in ontological terms. 
In Christ a new divine principle has been implanted in human nature 
and it is imparted to all who are in his mystical body; it is not ethical 
but predominantly metaphysical, a new life, not a new way of life; 
those who have it have passed out of death into life, they have become 
immortal by sharing in God’s nature. In Athanasius’ classic words, 
‘He became man that we might become divine.” To paraphrase Ar- 
senieff, it is the “joy of a humanity reunited to God, the transfigura- 
tion, even the divinization of human nature by its closest union with 
God incarnate and risen in Christ.” By the Incarnation, as the 
Christmas prayers in the Eastern Liturgy say, “‘heaven and earth are 
united; today God has descended upon earth and man has mounted 
to heaven”; while in the Resurrection the God-Man has overcome in 
man and for man, and thereby for all creation, the bondage of death 
and has taken human nature, and again by association the create 
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physical world, up into the Godhead. Man is united to him who is 
immortal and the all-wisdom. He can never die, for he is united with 
the divine principle in humanity, the God-Man, whose life is ex- 
tended in the Holy Apostolic Church. 

“Oh wonder! the universal life has illuminated the world and has 
conquered death by enduring death.” It is that of which the Church 
is the continuation; she is no ethical society, but the home of the mys- 
tic risen life which she communicates to the humblest believer, 
primarily through the sacraments, which in the words of St. Ignatius 
of Antioch, are ‘‘the medicine of immortality,” assuring union with 
the divine life and therefore immortality. And in the Eastern Church 
it is the life which is the central thing; the doctrines, while vitally im- 
portant, are secondary to the life itself, and can only be understood 
within the Church, the Church which is (so to say) the human side 
of Christ’s life since his incarnation and resurrection. 


II 


This deep metaphysical faith finds its outlet in worship. In both 
branches of Christendom the great service is liturgical, the Holy 
Mysteries, the Eucharist, the Mass. But the emphasis in the East is 
quite other than that in the West. 

The Eucharist is for all Catholics, be they Eastern, Roman or 
Anglican, a rite which is at the very heart of religion and life. God, 
having become incarnate in Christ, is continually present with his 
people in the Blessed Sacrament; the bread and wine are trans- 
energized (as the Easterns put it — and their doctrine here seems to 
approximate the belief underlying the Roman doctrine of transub- 
stantiation) so that they become the Body and Blood of Christ and 
are thus the effective means of conveying and not merely symbolizing 
his risen life to the believer. Furthermore, by his own act at the Last 
Supper, he charged the Eucharist (as there observed) with the sacri- 
ficial significance of his death on Calvary on the morrow; and this 
sacrifice is believed to be re-presented in some sense whenever the rite 
itself is repeated. 

Now of these two essential notes of the Eucharistic service, that 
most strongly emphasized in the Roman liturgy and indeed in 
Western rites generally is the sacrificial. It is the sacrifice of the Mass, 
rather than the real presence, which forms the centre of Roman 
liturgical devotion, although the other is, of course, fundamental to 
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the whole conception of the service. In the West, the liturgy is a 
great drama which, as it were, leads up to a climax at the moment of 
consecration and oblation when the elements being transubstantiated 
are offered to the Father as a re-presentation of Calvary. ‘The Victim 
is offered by the High Priest, Christ, in persona ecclesiae (of the church 
which is his body). In the Eastern Orthodox Church, on the other 
hand, the emphasis falls on the presence, and the mystical foreshadow- 
ing of eternal life thereby made possible. ‘The Eucharistic sacrifice is 
not forgotten; indeed it is emphasized, but with nothing like such 
intensity as is the view of the Divine Liturgy as a mystagogic portrayal 
of God’s dealing with men, culminating in the incarnation and resur- 
rection of the God-Man. It is his personal union of divinity and 
humanity which has brought the divine life not merely to but znto 
men in a new way, which is continued through the sacramental 
mystical presence. The all-prevailing efficacy of the cross is affirmed, 
and likewise its connection with the Eucharist; but the resurrection, 
which includes the death but conquers over it, is much more fully 
stressed. 

It is about the resurrection, therefore, that Eastern liturgical wor- 
ship revolves. The attitude was expressed by St. Gregory of Nyssa: 
“God has been united to our nature for our nature; and our nature 
by its union with God is saved from death and delivered from the 
servitude of the enemy. For his Resurrection from the dead is for the 
mortal race the beginning of its resurrection to immortal life.” The 
first-fruits of this immortality are to be found, to be received and 
assimilated, through the Eucharist, which is both the mystical drama 
of the life of God in man, and man in God, and also the imparting 
of that life to the faithful. Its object is Theosis, the divinization of man. 
“The kernel, the focus, the vital nerve of the whole religion of the 

Eastern Church,” writes Arsenieff, ‘“‘is surely joy and life in the risen 
and living Lord, joy in him who has been glorified and is alive for- 
evermore, life in him who is likewise glorified and eternal. Man and 
the creation are potentially risen with Christ and have passed from 
death to life, to be glorified with him.” That is the meaning of the 
Eucharist. 

It follows, therefore, that the Eastern Divine Liturgy has the note 
of superabundant joy, as against the Western note of penitence. 
The service in the East is filled with adoration, alleluias, thanks- 
giving and exultation, the cherubic hymn and the angels’ song. The 
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Western rite is pre-eminently soteriological; the Eastern, incarna- 
tional. The Western rite is short, concerned with reproducing an act 
done once for all in time; the Eastern rite is prolonged, with many 
climaxes and points of attraction, representing an eternal act of God, 
and its reflection in the time-process. 


III 


Let us now note some of the other differences in emphasis between 
Eastern Orthodoxy and the Western Church. First, the concept of 
salvation. Whereas Western Christendom has often tended, at least 
in many of its theologians, to hold to a juridical if not out-and-out 
legalistic view of salvation, Eastern Christianity has insistently 
affirmed that salvation is a vitalistic matter, a new life in Christ much 
more than deliverance from the penalties attaching to sin. For them 
salvation has at its centre the indwelling of Christ, incarnate God, 
in the believer, whereby he is lifted into actual union with Deity. It 
is not so much that a man is saved from sin as it is that he is saved to 
God, from finiteness which results in sin to the infinite God who saved 
him from sinning. ‘This motion has its roots deep in the great Pauline- 
Johannine doctrine of the indwelling Christ as our life: in Paul’s 
words, “‘For me to live is Christ’?; and John’s, “He who has the Son 
has the life.” The doctrine was further developed by the Fathers, 
notably Athanasius, and it has never been lost in the East. In the 
West, perhaps because of the stress on certain aspects of the thought of 
St. Augustine, this vitalistic conception became secondary to a view 
of salvation which reached its logical conclusion (oh, the devil of 
logic in religious thought!) in the forensic soteriology of some of the 
medieval and Reformation writers, both Catholic and Protestant. 

But still in the East, salvation is “the ennobling, purification, trans-_ 
formation, rebirth of man, who becomes a child of God,” to quote 
again from Arsenieff. The Eastern view of man is on the whole op- 
timistic, and this optimism is also reflected in the attitude towards na- 
ture, as we shall see in a moment. Salvation as mystical life with God 
in Christ, not merely as arbitrary forgiveness of sin, is intimately con-— 
nected once again with the fact that the resurrection rather than the 
crucifixion is emphatically stressed in the East as the source of salva- 
tion, whereas the cross has been stressed in the West. Not for one mo- 
ment should it be understood that the Eastern Church has neglected 
either the fact of sin nor the place of the cross in bringing about once 
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for all a new relationship between God and man. Yet it remains true 
that the risen life of the Christ who also died for our sins, but rose for 
our justification, is the centre of their devotion and theology. 
__ We mentioned the optimistic view of the natural world which is 
taken in the East. Western theologians have only too often been con- 
vinced that man and his world are not only possessed of a tendency to 
evil; they themselves lie in the evil one and there is no hope in them. 
The East has thought of man and the world as at root really good, be- 
cause they are the creation of God. They are good, but incomplete, 
rather than out-and-out evil or sinful. They are mortal, finite, lim- 
ited; and this mortal must put on immortality, this finite the infinite, 
and this limited be released in the glorious freedom of the sons of God. 
The fact of sin and moral evil is not eliminated; but it does not play so 
prominent a part in the Eastern theology as in the West. Natural man 
is good, yet he must have God or he will stray — that is why God be- 
came incarnate. He is immortable — that is why God in Christ rose 
from the dead, so that man’s immortability might put on immor- 
tality. The doctrine of the fall, in the broadest sense, is admitted; but 
the stress of the Augustinian theology and its Calvinistic development 
is unknown. The natural world through man will be restored to God; 
has indeed been restored to God potentially by the incarnation and 
resurrection. 

In connection with this doctrine there is to be found in the Russian 
East especially a genial attitude towards non-Christian philosophies 
and religions. If man is inherently good, and the natural world is 
likewise good at root, then man may be trusted, and the natural 
world may be seen as in its way a revelation of the divine. Intellectual 
hospitality can be shown towards Hellenism and other philosophies; 
it is said that there are even churches with icons to Plato and others 
who in St. Justin Martyr’s phrase were Christians before Christ, for 
they lived by the ‘“‘spermatic Word.” The whole world is informed by 
God, and the seed of a deiform nature there present will one day 
bring all into the unity of the final, the eschatological, Kingdom. 


IV 


Another fundamental characteristic of Orthodoxy is the social or 
organic nature of its church life, its faith and its worship. In the 
Roman Church, it is quite common to enter a large cathedral and see 
several priests each saying his private mass at his separate altar. But 
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the organic view of salvation in the East is reflected in the corporate 
worship, which would make such a spectacle unthinkable there. Ina 
large monastic establishment in the Orthodox Communion, several 
priests will concelebrate at the great community Liturgy. And the 
theology of Orthodoxy makes it clear that it is not the priest who 
alone performs the great act of consecration and oblation in the 
Eucharist; it is the priest as representing and co-operating with the 
people. The form of worship is a dialogue, not a monologue with oc- 
casional ““Amens.”’ The congregation, which at one point focusses the 
Body of Christ, in a very profound sense also concelebrates with the 
priests, whose position is a functional one, as divinely appointed rep- 
resentatives of that priesthood of the Body of Christ as a whole in 
which all members have their share. 

The Church is itself organic; it is marked by what the Russians call 
soborny, that is to say, mutual union in love. Therefore salvation “one 
by one” is unheard of, as it was unheard of in the early Church. ‘The 
Eastern Christian is saved into a divine kingdom which forms a part of 
the heavenly Kingdom of God, proleptically present on earth. From 
this conception comes the view of the Church as the real Body of 
‘Christ — not metaphorically but actually. It is the sacred humanity 
of our Lord, his human life continued, doing his work, indwelt by his 
personal presence, just as much as was his physical body in Palestine 
two thousand years ago. The Church is divine and human; every doc- 
trine which may be predicated of Christ may also be predicated of the 
Church. The Church is nothing less than Incarnate God in the world 
today. For it the worlds were created, since it is the creative centre of 
the union of Creator and creation once for all effected in Christ; it is 
the everlasting Spouse of Christ. The fact of the incarnation and 
resurrection and the eternal salvation and transfiguration of the uni- 
verse are closely connected; and the Church, in continuing the for- 
mer, is the means to the realization of the latter. This is both the 
catholicity and apostolicity of the Body of Christ. | 

From this organic conception we come to the truth that love is the 
great characteristic of the community as a whole and of the life of its — 
members. In page after page the great Khomiakoff insists upon this 
fact. It is love that binds all Christians into one; but not human love 
— it is divine love given men in Christ. This love is expressed in the 
common faith, the common worship, and the common life. It extends 
not merely to living members of the Church, but to the blessed dead, 
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chiefly St. Mary and the saints, who are invisibly one with those still 
in their earthly pilgrimage. And so prayers to and for the dead are 
one of the essential features of the spiritual life of the East. All who 
_ have become one in Christ are forever united in his divine life as 
members of his sacred humanity. And the love goes beyond the con- 
fines of the Church; it extends to all men, everywhere, as potential 
members of that fellowship; it is even extended to the natural world, 
_ for it too is to be deified and brought into the realm of God’s eternal 
life. 

The Western Church, especially as represented by Rome, has 
taken a much more rigidly institutional view of the nature of the 
Christian society. The East also has its hierarchical organization, but 
it is secondary to the organism, being valuable for administrative 
purposes but not the whole of the Church nor even the most impor- 
tant part thereof. In the East there is no absolutism in the hierarchy, 
and no exterior organ of infallibility. All Christians are members of 
the hierarchy, even if only of “the order of laymen,” and are ideally, 
and to some degree practically, regarded as priests unto God. 

The distinction between the teaching and learning Church is not 
permitted by many of the greater theologians, especially among the 
Russians, although Androutsos and some other Greeks still hold to 
this view. The more advanced conception is that the lex orandi is the 
primary source of the lex credendi; and even the ecumenical pro- 
nouncements of the Church are esteemed, are indeed ecumenical, 
only because they have commended themselves to the fellowship 
which freely accepted them under the guidance of the Holy Spirit; 
true, not because a Pope or a Council has pronounced them to be 
true, but because they commend themselves to the great body of the 
faithful as expressing the deepest realities of their common spiritual 
life. Here we have a combination of modernism and conservatism, as 
complementary aspects of a living and growing holy tradition, guar- 
anteed by the Holy Spirit who indwells the redeemed community. 

The organic note is likewise seen in the mysticism of the East. 
There is very little of the “flight of the alone to the Alone,” but much 
pan-Christism in the mystical ecstacy. God is found in and through 
the mystic Body of Christ; and when he is found he is discovered as 
well to be in all things as their indwelling life. The danger here is in 
the direction of pantheism, but this is guarded against by the clear 
distinction made in the East between human nature, finite though 
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united with the infinite, and the divine, which in itself is infinite but 
stoops to the level of the finite. 

In all these respects the note of rigidity is completely excluded; 
so also is the atomistic notion of life in God. The Eastern does not for a 
moment accept the autocratic Roman view; but on the other hand, 
he is equally opposed to the Protestant notion of complete individual 
liberty, unchecked by reference to the experience of millions of holy 
and wise men as embodied in the living tradition. As Khomiakoff 
says, “The Church is one. Her unity follows from the unity of God, as 
a necessity. ‘he Church is not a multitude of persons in their sepa- 
rate individuality, but a unity of the grace of God, living in a multi- 
tude of rational creatures submitting themselves willingly to grace.” 

The Orthodox doctrine, or better practice, of ““economy’”? may be 
mentioned at this point. Often misunderstood in the West, it means 
simply that unimportant matters of faith and practice may be over- 
looked in charity by the action of the Church, provided the central 
doctrines and practices are maintained. It does not mean an attitude 
of indifference or immediate ‘“reunion-all-around’’; and it does not 
deny the holy tradition at any point. It seeks to find points of contact 
within that tradition for those not at one with Orthodoxy, and so to 
bring about understanding and in the end a unity of life which is 
above uniformity. 


V 


The Eastern Church is emphatic in its insistence on the eschatologi- 
cal nature of Christianity. The Church is itself the Kingdom of God 
proleptically present; here as a foretaste. But it will come with glory 
in the last day, when all shall be gathered into Christ, that he may de- 
liver up a redeemed cosmos to the Father. The world will be trans- 
figured and glorified; and of this great consummation, Eucharistic 
worship is the first-fruits. In that rite, as in the incarnation and resur- 
rection whose benefits it conveys, material and physical things are 
taken up into the divine order and there glorified and renewed. As 
Boulgakoff has said, the entire universe, caught up in and with man, 
will become the means for the God-Man’s self-expression; in him the 
union of Creator and creation will be complete. This was actually 
accomplished at the conception of the Holy Child in the womb of — 
Blessed Mary; it is now being fulfilled. The glorification of the crea- 
tion was actually accomplished on Easter morning; it is now being 
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_ fulfilled. One day, God shall be all in all: that will be the final parousia. 


Other points might be mentioned if space permitted — individual 
liberty within the organic unity of the Church; close relation of 
Church and State; love of the Bible; and co-operation in the ecu- 
menical movement. 


VI 


We may close this discussion by a few excerpts from the devotional 
writings and liturgies, which as it were give us an insight into the 
fundamental ethos of Orthodoxy. In the communion prayer of St. 


_ Symeon, known as the New Theologian, we read: ‘“‘O Christ, thou 
hast clothed me with thy shining garment that gleams with the splen- 


dor of immortality and infuses its light through all my members. 
Thine immaculate body glistens like the lightning, so wholly is it 
mingled and interpenetrated with the fire of thy Godhead. No tongue 
can utter it. And thou hast granted me this, my God, that my cor- 
ruptible and vile body may be united with thy wholly immaculate 
body, and my blood mingled with thy blood; yea verily, I have 
become one with thy Godhead; I have become thy most pure body, 
a true member of that body, shining with its light.” 

This complete (not merely ethical but essentially ontological) un- 
ion of believer and Christ, and so of believer and God, finds another 
expression in words from the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom: ‘“‘Lord, I am 
not worthy that thou shouldst enter the mean habitation of my soul, 
but even as thou didst suffer thyself to be laid in a cave and in the 
manger where beasts dwell having no understanding; even as thou 
didst graciously receive the sinful woman who came to thee in the 
house of Simon; so grant unto me, who as a sinner doth come to thee, 
that thou wilt enter into the manger of my soul, even though it too be 
without understanding; and that thou wouldst enter into my sin- 
stained body.” 

And finally, to complete the picture of penitence in joy, of finitude 
at rest in infinity, we may cite these words of jubilation which ring 
out on Easter Eve, as the priest announces to the people that In- 
carnate God has risen from the dead: “It is the day of Resurrection. 
Be enlightened, O ye people. It is the passover, the passover of the 
Lord. For Christ our God hath brought us up out of death into eternal 
life; from earth to heaven; he hath brought us forth, and now we sing 
the hymn of victory. Alleluia, Alleluia, Alleluia.” 


THE CENTRALITY OF THE CHURCH 
By NORMAN V. HOPE 


NYONE who takes any serious interest in religious thinking 
EN must have been struck by the fact that within the past few 


years — say within the past twenty years or so — the 
church has come to occupy a much more central and even command- 
ing place in the thought, speech, and writing of Protestant Christians, 
than perhaps has ever been the case since the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century. 


I 


To be sure, the great leaders of the Reformation movement as- 
signed to the church a place of first-rate importance in their thinking. 
For example, John Calvin expressed his view in the following strong 
terms: “‘Let us learn by the mere name of mother how profitable, in- 
deed how necessary, is the knowledge of her; since there is no other 
entrance into life unless she conceive us in her womb, unless she bear 
us, unless she foster us at her breast, unless she guard us under her 
care and government, until we put off this mortal flesh, and become 
like the angels” (Institutes, Book IV, Chapter I, Section 4). This state- 
ment of Calvin, it will be agreed, is not very different from the well- 
known dictum of Cyprian that “he who has not the Church for his 
mother cannot have God for his father.” 

But after the first generation of Reformers had passed away, the 
central place in Protestantism came to be occupied not by the church, 
but by the Bible, declared to be verbally infallible and inerrant; so 
that William Chillingworth in his book The Religion of Protestants a 
Safe Way to Salvation could say in 1638, “The Bible, I say the Bible 
only, is the religion of Protestants.” With the disintegration of this 
“fundamentalist” conception of Holy Scripture during the nine- 
teenth century, through the development of the physical sciences of 
geology and biology and the sciences of Biblical criticism, liberal 
Protestant thinkers came to believe that the vital essence of Chris- 
tianity consisted in the teaching of Jesus Christ, which was conven- 
iently summarized in the two propositions, the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. Jesus, so it was contended, never had any 
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intention of founding a church. The ecclesiastical group which came 
to bear his name was purely a man-made organization, which sprang 
up after Jesus’ death, and which could not be regarded as at all 
necessary to the proper growth and development of the individual 
Christian’s religious life. Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison effectively 
summarizes this position thus: 

The theology of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries attempted to 
liberate Christianity from what it called “churchianity” by going back to Jesus as a 
personality who, it was alleged, lived and taught as a free spirit, a noncomformist, 
unconstrained by anything that resembled a church. ‘Back to the historic Jesus!’’ 
became the slogan of this movement. Jesus, it was alleged, founded no church, nor 
was he concerned with the church. . . . The church, it was said, emerged after 
Jesus passed off the scene. It was an after-effect of his teaching and of the impression 
his personality made upon those who came in contact with him. . . . In this school 
of thought the religion of Jesus was set up as the antithesis of the Church’s religion 
about Jesus. (What 1s Christianity?, pp. 125-6). 


II 


Today this whole conception of the church has undergone a com- 
plete sea-change. The church, so far from being regarded as at best 
an unnecessary appendage and at worst a positive hindrance to the 
Christian life, is now considered by serious Protestants to be part of 
the essence of Christianity; it is held to stand not on the periphery of 
the Christian religion, but at its very heart and centre. ‘The evidence 
for this new point of view is principally two-fold. First, there is the 
large number of really significant books which have been written 
about the Christian church within the past decade or so, all of them, 
from different points of view, expressing this new appreciation of the 
centrality of the church. Among them may be cited the following: 
P. Carnegie Simpson: The Fact of the Christian Church (1934); W. Adams 
Brown: The Church, Catholic and Protestant (1935); F. R. Barry: The 
Relevance of the Church (1935); H. Richard Niebuhr, W. Pauck, and 
Francis P. Miller: The Church against the World (1935); John S. Whale: 
What is a Living Church? (1937), and Charles Clayton Morrison: What 
is Christianity? (1940). Dr. Morrison’s is perhaps the most important of 
all these books. It constitutes the most thoroughgoing treatment of 
the origin and nature of the Christian church which has appeared in 
recent years. Asking the question, “What is Christianity? How is it to 
be defined?”, Morrison answers himself thus: The church, in the 
sense of the on-going historical group or society in which God has 
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uniquely revealed himself, constitutes essential Christianity. ‘This 
church, he says, began with God’s call to Israel; it reached its highest 
point with the incarnation of Jesus Christ, and it has continued ever 
since on the basis of the final and perfect revelation given to mankind 
in him. 

The second kind of evidence for this increased appreciation of the 
centrality of the church in present-day Protestant thinking is this: 
During the past decade three international and interdenominational 
conferences, all of them of first-rate importance, have been held, viz., 
the Oxford Conference on Church, Community, and State in 1937, 
the Edinburgh Conference on Faith and Order in 1937, and the 
World Missionary Conference at Tambaram, Madras, India, in 1938. 
Of hardly less significance was the World Conference of Christian 
Youth, which met in Amsterdam, Holland, in the midsummer of 
1939, and was attended by fifteen hundred delegates. Though these 
four conferences met to consider different aspects of the Christian 
faith, or at any rate to consider the Christian faith from different 
points of view, they were unanimous in recognizing, and even em- 
phasizing, the centrality of the Christian church. The official state- 
ment of the Madras Conference on this matter is typical of the 
attitude of all. It runs thus: 


In spite of all its past and present failure to live up to its divine mission, the 
Church is and remains the fellowship to which our Lord has given His promises, and 
through which He carries forward His purpose for mankind. This fellowship is not 
merely invisible and ideal, but real and concrete, taking a definite form in history. 
It is within the Church and the Church alone that the fellowship of God’s people 
receive together the gifts which He offers to His children in Word and Sacrament 
(The Growing Church, pp. 272-3; cf. p. 277). 


Moreover, the church is the chief theme of the study initiated by 
the Continuation Committee of the Faith and Order Movement, 
under whose auspices the Edinburgh Conference was held. This 
study is now proceeding on a world scale, through international and 
regional Commissions of theologians, although naturally its work is 
being grievously hindered by the interruption of communications, 
the tensions and distractions, incident to the present war. 


III 


What have been the reasons for this renewed appreciation of the 
centrality of the church in recent Protestant thinking? They are 
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mainly three in number. First is the new, and truer, understanding of 
the relation of Jesus Christ to the church. The liberalism of half a 
century ago reduced the connection between Jesus and the church to 
something very insubstantial. He did not, it said, found the church at 
all. As proof of this the fact was cited that in only two passages in 
the Synoptic Gospels (Matthew 16:18 and 18:17) is the church even 
mentioned; and of these the latter is plausibly suspected of belonging 
to a period later than the days of Christ’s flesh. 

But more recently the true relation of Jesus to the Christian church 
has become more clearly understood. In substance it is this, that Jesus 
grew up within the bosom of the Jewish church. Into this church he 
was born; in it he was “‘confirmed,” to use a modern expression, at 
the age of twelve; that was the significance of his journey to the tem- 
ple in Jerusalem with his parents at that time. Of this Jewish church 
he sought to remain a loyal and diligent member, attending its Sab- 
bath services regularly, and observing its great festivals — notably 
the Passover feast — with scrupulous fidelity. He hoped to be able to 
transform this Jewish church from within, thinking that he might be 
able so to commend his new message to the leaders of that church as 
to persuade them to see in it and in him the fulfillment of their 
Judaistic faith, and order their religion accordingly. But in this hope 
and wish Jesus was disappointed. In the circumstances of opposition 
and rejection Jesus saw clearly that the only way in which he could 
perpetuate his message was to train intensively a selected nucleus of 
devoted disciples who, though originally orthodox members of the 
Jewish church like himself, would ultimately hive off from the parent 
body and form a new and distinctive movement of their own, namely 
the Christian church. This situation satisfactorily explains both the 
paucity of the references to the Christian church in the Synoptic 
Gospels, and the fact that they occur in the later chapters, i.e. towards 
the close of Jesus’ public ministry, when the hostile attitude of the 
Jewish leaders had become unmistakably plain. 

Today it is being realized that Jesus Christ was, in a real and or- 
ganic sense, the founder of the Christian church, as the embodiment 
of his spirit and the perpetuator of his message. This does not, of 
course, imply that Jesus prescribed for his church any authoritative 
form of organization or government: but he was, in a true and direct 
sense, the founder and inspirer of the church which bears his 


name. 
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The second reason for the present-day appreciation of the cen- 
trality of the church may be found in a new understanding of the 
history and record of the church. Until recently it was popularly 
supposed that the organized church, throughout its history, had been 
something of a traitor to the essential spirit of Jesus Christ, a perverter 
of his message, and a serious stumbling-block to the advance of his 
cause on earth. Even F. R. Barry allows himself to say that “‘the one 
really formidable argument against the truth of the Christian religion 
is the record of the Christian Church. Again and again it has denied 
its Lord, distorted His teaching and betrayed His spirit. Again and 
again it has taken the wrong side. The Church as an organized insti- 
tution has too often appeared not merely irrelevant, but positively 
injurious and obstructive to the cause of Christ in the world” (The 
Relevance of the Church, p. 46). But recent authoritative publications on 
the history of the Christian church — for example, those of Professor 
Kenneth S. Latourette — have produced convincing evidence to 
show that the church, though its record has many dark stains upon it, 
has yet more than justified its claim to be the body of Christ. It spread 
its message throughout the vast and mighty Roman Empire in the 
first three centuries of its existence. In the course of the Middle Ages 
the church evangelized the whole of Western Europe. It has sent its 
evangelists and missionaries throughout the whole of the world. The 
church has done much to relieve and humanize the lot of many un- 
fortunate and underprivileged groups and classes, for instance, slaves, 
women, and children. Dr. John S. Whale puts the matter thus: 


We cannot deny that the history of the Church has sometimes been just as sad 
and disgraceful as political or national history has often been. We know this. Yet we 
know something else too. The Christian Church is still the most important single 
phenomenon which human history has to show, stretching beyond the sight of 
any of us, across the centuries and across the continents; transcending ancient dif- 
ferences of blood and soil, speech and culture; failing and falling often enough, yet 
through faith rising again, to subdue kingdoms and to work righteousness. ( This 
Christian Faith, p. 51). 


V 


A truer understanding of the essential nature of Christian experi- 
ence — its birth, its growth, and its development — is the third rea- 
son for the new appreciation of the centrality of the Christian church 
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in present-day Protestant thinking. During the later nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries it was widely supposed that Christian 
experience was in principle a matter which concerned only “my soul 
and God’’. That is, Christian experience was an isolated individual 
matter, in which the believer did not require the fellowship of other 
Christians for any growth in grace and in the knowledge of the Lord. 

But today it is being increasingly realized that such Christian ex- 
perience is in fact mediated by the church, the fellowship of believers, 
to which it owes its origin and birth, and indeed its very existence. As 
the late Dr. H. R. Mackintosh put it: 


It is within this Church, truly represented by its members however imperfect, 
that the individual comes into saving attachment to the Lord. The grace which he 
meets and enjoys in Jesus Christ he could not have discovered, in Luther’s phrase, 
“all by himself in a corner”’; it is invariably put within his reach by those who bear 
witness to its reality (Types of Modern Theology, p. 169). 


It is likewise being realized today that such Christian experience 
can grow and develop as it should mainly in the fellowship of believ- 
ers, which is the church of Christ. ‘To be sure, there is a real and essen- 
tial place in any developing Christian experience for private com- 
munion of the individual soul with God, when “‘I am dead to all the 
globe, and all the globe is dead to me.” But there is a no less essential 
place for fellowship, the fellowship of other Christian believers. In a 
word, despite Dr. A. N. Whitehead’s famous description, religion is 
not — at any rate Christianity is not — ‘“‘what a man does with his 
solitariness’’; it is what a man does with his solitariness and with his 
social and corporate relations with his fellow-believers within the 
fellowship. 

These, then, are the main factors which have combined within 
recent years to produce that new appreciation of the centrality which 
has become so marked and striking a feature of latter-day Protes- 


tantism. 
VI 


What is the value of this new development? To begin with, it 
should serve to disarm and refute the widespread Roman Catholic 
charge that Protestantism is more or less indifferent to the church. As 
is well known, the Roman Catholics themselves have always had a 
high appreciation of the centrality of the church in the Christian 
scheme of things: extra ecclesiam nulla salus. And this is just as 
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true today as ever. Roman Catholic apologists and propagandists 
have frequently stigmatized Protestantism for its alleged unbridled 
individualism and comparative neglect of the church. Actually, as has 
been pointed out above, the first generation of Protestant Reformers 
in the sixteenth century held, one and all, a high doctrine of the 
church. Unquestionably their estimate of the church tended to be 
forgotten, or at least to be pushed into the background, by their 
successors during the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth cen- 
turies. The heightened appreciation of the church which is charac- 
teristic of present-day Protestantism at its best, constitutes a striking 
and effective refutation of the popular Roman Catholic charges. 

This movement in present-day Protestant thinking may also, in 
course of time, result in an increased interest in, and attendance at, 
public worship in the Protestant churches. There is always a “‘time- 
lag’’ between the laying hold of an idea by the educated experts and 
its seeping down into the consciousness of the average man; this is just 
as true in science and in philosophy as in theology. 

It may well be — and this is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished — that the increasing appreciation of the centrality of the 
church will, once it grips the average layman, do something to arrest 
this non-church-going trend, and win back the lapsed masses to the 
house of God. The experience of the Roman Catholic Church affords 
some encouragement in this matter. 


VII 


This increasing appreciation of the centrality of the church has 
given, and undoubtedly will continue to give, a strong impetus to the 
important movement for closer fellowship and even union, among 
the non-Roman Catholic churches of Christendom. This movement 
has grown within the past generation, and has taken several forms. It 
has taken the form of federal union, of which the most conspicuous 
example is the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, 
founded in 1908, and now including twenty-six of the leading Protes- 
tant denominations of the United States. It has also taken the form of 
organic and incorporating unions. Some of these have been unions 
among members of the same ecclesiastical family, such as the merger 
of the Methodist Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal South, and Meth- 
odist Protestant Churches in 1939; others unions of churches of dif- 
ferent ecclesiastical families, such as the Congregational-Christian 
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merger of 1931 or that of the Evangelical and Reformed Churches 
in 1934. Thirdly there is the world-wide ecumenical movement. 
This includes the “Faith and Order’? movement, which held confer- 
ences at Lausanne in 1927 and at Edinburgh in 1937; and the “Life 
_ and Work” movement, which held conferences at Stockholm in 1925 
and at Oxford in 1937. These two movements have now combined in 
the World Council of Churches, which was voted by the Conferences 
of 1937 and is now in active process of formation. No longer is it pos- 
sible to repeat the parrot-cry of the cynic, “I believe in the Holy 
Catholic Church, and regret that it does not exist.” For it does exist, 
not by any means perfectly, but nevertheless in truth and power. 

Undoubtedly the increasing appreciation of the centrality of the 
church has had much to do with this broad reunion movement. For 
obviously a united church must possess many advantages. For one 
thing, such a united church is quite clearly the will of God as re- 
vealed in the New Testament, where each local congregation is por- 
trayed as the Christian church — the body of Christ — in its par- 
ticular locality. Again, there cannot be any doubt that such a united 
church must be a more effective organ and instrument of Christ’s 
purpose on earth; for in religion as in every other realm, union is 
strength and division is weakness. Once more, such a united church 
- must be in a much stronger position to prosecute the missionary task 
of the Christian community; in point of fact, every one of the three 
great missionary conferences held during the past generation — at 
Edinburgh in 1910, at Jerusalem in 1928, and at Madras in 1938 — 
has registered a fervent longing for closer union among churches at 
the home base, in order to facilitate the work of the foreign mission 
movement. 

This movement of reunion among non-Roman Catholic churches, 
which has already gone far, is certain to go even further in the future. 
For example, a North American Council, which will unify the main 
Protestant interdenominational agencies, is now in process of forma- 
tion, and is expected to become an accomplished fact by 1945. And, 
in the field of organic union, the Congregational-Christian and the 
Evangelical-Reformed Churches are at present negotiating with a 
view to outright union, with every prospect of success. To all such 
movements of union the increasing appreciation of the centrality of 
the church has been and will continue to be an important contribu- 


tory factor. 
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Lastly, this increasing appreciation of the centrality of the church 
offers the real, and indeed the only final, answer to totalitarianism. It 
is generally agreed that present-day totalitarianism, at least from one 
point of view, is a reaction against the rampant individualism of the 
nineteenth century. It represents a realization and recognition of the 
truth that man does not live as a solitary being; he can find his deep- 
est and fullest life only in the fellowship of the group. Now, of course, 
it is quite true that totalitarianism has other roots which are much 
less worthy than this. But at its best it stands for the spirit of social and 
corporate fellowship. And even after Germany, Italy, and Japan — 
the three leading examples of totalitarianism in the world today — 
have been defeated on the field of battle, there will still remain the 
pressing and difficult problem of really winning over the minds and 
hearts of the citizens of these countries, particularly the younger men 
and women who have grown up entirely under totalitarian auspices 
and have been moulded by the totalitarian philosophy. This work of 
persuasion, re-education, and conversion can never be accomplished 
by military conquest and occupation, important and necessary as 
such military measures may be. It can be done convincingly and 
lastingly only by offering to these deluded victims of totalitarianism, 
in place of a false and divisive fellowship, the true and inclusive fel- 
lowship of the Christian church. The report on ‘‘God’s Will in Our 
Time,” presented to the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
in May 1942, states this matter finely thus: 


The yielding of total devotion to a limited earthly community, while it seems at 
first to offer scope for the development of one side of personality, frustrates another 
and equally vital side of it, and eventually leads to its destruction, as is being widely 
exemplified in totalitarian countries today; but membership in the universal com- 
munity of the Church of Christ, and a wholehearted surrender to its demands, gives 
to human personality a freer play than anything else could do. Men can only find 
God and Christ in finding one another, and they can find one another only in find- 
ing God and Christ. We must therefore teach men afresh that the blessings of the 
Gospel cannot be enjoyed by the single individual in his singleness, but only in his 
incorporation into Christ’s Mystical Body, the Holy Catholic Church (pp. 16-17). 


RELIGIOUS ACTION 
By VON OGDEN VOGT 
CF aining in religious life is religion itself: not theology or 


thinking about religion, not ethics which flow from religion, 

but religious experience and religious expression. Primary 
in religion is not religious thought or moral action, but religious 
action. 


I 


Moral Action and Religious Thought. This needs attention today be- 
cause the current emphasis is on social action. Prominent in all reli- 
gious consciousness these days, and rightly so, are matters of social 
ethics. There can be no right religion without a righteous morality. 
There can be no right morality today without concern for the great 
problems and issues of society. Amongst these are economic justice 
and opportunity; a higher level of life for the lower third of the peo- 
ple; re-examination of the nature and practice of equality, and of the 
nature of freedoms; applications of democracy to the industrial as 
well as the political sphere; innumerable projects of social welfare in 
local communities; the refashioning of education, higher and lower. 
Morality is essential to religion. ‘Today right morality means social 
action. 

Religious action needs attention also because only yesterday there 
was so much emphasis on religious thought. Prominent in all reli- 
gious life, and rightly so, has been theology or belief. There can be no 
right religion except as based upon truth. Christianity has in every 
age sought to live in accord with the best light of the mind and right 
reason. There is often too much disregard by the churches of the best 
thought of the times. There is also too much disregard by secular 
science, philosophy and letters of the validities of religious life and 
experience. We live in a time of active and fruitful theological think- 
ing. Theology is essential to religion. It is always important to foster 
religious thought. 

But neither moral action nor religious thought is the first thing in 
religion. Primary in religious life is religion itself, and historically, 
primary in religion is religious action. 
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II 


Religion as Action. The social or public expression of religion is 
called a ritual or the cultus; it is carried on by forms of words called 
liturgies. These are all words of action. A liturgy is a public work, 
from the Greek to work. A rite is not a thought or a feeling but a 
deed, ‘“‘a formal act or series of acts of religious or other solemn serv- 
ice.’ The word cultus derives from colere, to till, to devote labor to. 
From the point of view of concrete, historical religion, the central 
thing in religion is religious action. Even Protestantism uses the word 
service of worship, meaning not a thought or a feeling but a deed. 

Friedrich Heiler says of the Roman liturgy that “‘its most distinc- 
tive feature is the performance of a sacred act — the actio,”’ which is 
the act of consecration by the priest ‘‘acting as the representative of 
Christ on earth.” Evelyn Underhill writes of three choices by which 
people may “‘unite in a common act of worship,” (1) “‘silence which 
unites all the individual acts of devotion,”’ (2) ‘‘the worshipping acts 
which can be performed by the leader alone in the name of all present,” 
and (3) ‘“‘the ordered ritual or liturgy, demanding religious action 
from sense as well as Spirit, and so constructed that all present can 
take some part in that which is done.” In all these the central element 
is action, not mere feeling, not thinking merely but doing, purposive 
and decisive activity. 

This is not to deny the other side of religious events. Religion is 
not the pride of man in his own acts but the humility of man in the 
presence of the acts of God. It is God who is the great giver of much 
that man can only receive. Religion, some have said, is not intellect- 
ual or moral activity but a deep sense of dependence on a power not 
ourselves. It is God who acts; often the part of man is merely to wait. 
A mark of true religion is the humility of quietism. Yet receptivity is 
not mere passivity, it is itself a very decisive action. The divine spirit 
may “stand at the door and knock,”’ but only the human spirit can 
open the door. Man’s integrity is inviolable. If God could or would 
invade it, he would not be God nor man be man. Much of religion is 
the experience of receiving, the experience of infinite good that is 
done for us or done on us. But all the central religious experiences re- 
quire their appropriate activities. Religious experience does not be- 
come religion until the divine grace draws forth a human response. 
This is no less true for the humanist whose God is nature or society. 
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_ We should properly at this point study the varied religious experi- 
ences, but it is not essential to a brief, simple statement about 
religious activity. 


III 


The Great Religious Acts: An Act of Attention. Many have had some 
vivid sense of God happen to them. It has come in the splendor of 
nature or in the nearness of death or birth or other signal event. Yet 
ordinarily worship requires preparation, at least the preparation of 
attention. We go to church to pay attention to God, to direct our 
consciousness toward the One rather than the many, to turn away 
from the commonplace world of particulars and consider the universal 
life of all things. This is an act of religion, which at special times or 
places may rise to the level of reverence or adoration. The perform- 
ance of this action may be aided by noble music and architecture or 
by the declarative words of faith or call to worship at the opening of 
a church service. In any case, the effort of the imagination to achieve 
some immediate sense of the Life of All Things is not merely an act of 
reason nor a moral act; it is religious action. 

An Act of Penitence. ‘The sense of sin and guilt is strong in most reli- 
gions. Penitence has not had a large place in liberal religion, but the 
acknowledgment of human dereliction is essential to the life of the 
spirit. Who does not share in the guilt of all for the woes of these 
times? In one of the prayers of confession in our own church is the 
following: ‘‘We have not purged the commerce of our times of those 
harsh ways that hinder the hopes and dreams of many.” ‘To make 
this prayer inwardly and truly is a religious action. Many churches 
provide in every service a Prayer of Confession for minister and peo- 
ple together. 

An Act of Thanksgiving. Here we touch on an all but universal action 
of religion. By some, religion has been described as the total response 
of the whole man to his entire world, in no matter what intellectual 
terms that world be defined. That response, as we have seen, is often 
a feeling of humility and an act of penitence. Sometimes the response 
is one of resentment, or bafflement, or confusion, or indifference, or 
arrogance, or fear. For the religious nature, life is good, God is good. 
Riches of many kinds, mental, moral and material, lie everywhere at 
hand for the appropriation of man. Religion is praise and thanks- 
giving — “Enter into his gates with thanksgiving and into his courts 
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with praise.” We go to church not to listen or to criticize or to hear 
a sermon, but to give thanks. The central service of the early Chris- 
tians was the Eucharist or Thanksgiving, the whole ritual an action of 
gratitude for the blessings of life and the joy of salvation. Innumerable 
primitive rites are festive and celebrative, actions or rejoicing for the 
favors of the gods. No religious service can be good without an ample 
action of thanksgiving, a hymn or anthem of praise or one of the 
great Psalms of praise read responsively. At this point in the service, 
choirs should not be permitted any other kind of expression such as 
narrative or even devotional works, but only such as represent the 
action of praise. 

An Act of Recollection. The activity of survey and review is most com- 
plex, often vague or fragmentary, but essential to religion. It is the 
attempt to bring together all the factors and forces of life for survey 
and review, to view and review and re-review all things. It is the 
effort to collect and recollect all our knowledge and experience and 
speculation, to estimate worths, to re-examine faiths, to judge among 
values, to clarify ideas, to weigh projects, to select purposes, to look 
upon everything in relation to everything else. ‘This central critical 
action of religion seems almost entirely lacking in primitive rites, it is 
feeble in most of the great cults, it is weak and erratic amongst those 
who claim to be religious but who practice no common worship. It is 
strong amongst the free churches, indeed a conspicuous mark and 
glory of liberal faith. It is a considerable part of the effort of contem- 
plation practised by those religious bodies skilled in the arts of silence, 
not a passivity but an intense activity. The content of this process of 
recollection is literally all the world carried along by memory in 
every retreat from the many and every advance toward the One. The 
action is achieved in the services of the church by prayers, scriptures 
and sermons. The lectionary of Biblical and other readings may pre- 
sent the whole range of human experience and reflection. The litany 
form of prayer is a vigorous method for this act of recollecting all 
sorts and conditions of man. The sermon, though it serves other pur- 
poses also, belongs chiefly among the acts of survey and review. This 
whole activity of recollection as practised in the best public worship 
is more complete than the partial or fragmentary efforts of individual 
spirituality; disciplined by the social reference of past and present, 
yet free, flexible and open to the future. 

An Act of Faith. Everyone has faiths and acts upon them. The 
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selection and confession of faiths is a religious activity of the highest 
import. Amongst all the objects of religious survey, what are those 
that emerge as brightest and best? What are the most precious goods? 
Whatever we see to be of greatest value, these become our faiths, to 
these we tie, these are the anchors of the soul. In many church serv- 
ices there is a creedal recital. Most of the free churches have aban- 
doned this usage. Yet some specification of faith is necessary to reli- 
gion. It ought then to be one of the regular customary acts of public 
worship. Some liberal churches have found it possible to undertake 
affirmations of faith of such variety and pertinence as to assure both 
freedom and vigor. If these are accompanied by one or more short 
chants, their common recital may become the very climax of the 
whole service. 

An Act of Dedication. All recognize the religious necessity for self con- 
secration. It is the final inner acceptance of responsibility and com- 
mitment of the self to the right. It is the supreme choice between good 
and evil. It is the decision of the mind and the willful determination of 
the whole being for the service of God. It is the end of the series with- 
out which the previous religious actions are of none effect. The use of 
ethical texts for pronouncement by the minister or presentation by 
the choir, together with short prayers of consecration, may help make 
the offertory the true act of personal dedication it should be. 

An Act of Fellowship. This is perhaps the greatest of religious acts, 
perhaps the end and objective of all living. Ordinary activities of life 
are means to ends and those ends means to further ends. What is the 
end end? Some realization of fellowship with man and with God. In 
true religion there can be no separation between the human and 
divine fellowships. They are one fellowship. All the great religious 
actions are not simply moral acts, actions between man and man, but 
actions between man and God. They must be performed in lonely 
isolation as actions of the inner spirit. Yet they cannot be completely 
performed in separation from other men. Not only the communion 
service but every service of public worship may become an achieved 
manifestation of that fellowship of men in communion with God 
which is the end and goal of all being. 

All these acts are religious actions, not merely religious thoughts or 
moral acts but religious actions. They are essential religion. Yet most 
people are little trained in the performance of these great religious 
acts. It is obvious that the usages and forms of public worship must be 
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so improved as to assist people to a more complete participation 1n 
religious action. 


IV 


The Forms of Religious Action. In the past, religious action has taken 
many forms, depending in part on its objectives and in part on many 
varieties of inherited usages. Many of these objectives in primitive 
times were very definite practical ends, rain, fertility, restoration of 
favor, the cure of sickness, power in war, the enforcement of taboo. 
Others were less clearly defined but no less important, celebrative 
and mystical in character. Our own objectives in religious action are 
not so different from those of primitive religion as might at first seem. 
They too must relate to the same essential human needs and desires, 
for personal health of body and mind, for social order, security, justice 
and freedom and for life-fulfillment. 

In the future, the customs of religious action will take on many 
forms differing from those of today. Some of these will be the more 
vivid presentations of drama, color, dancing and ceremonial. Others 
will draw together a wider range of civic and social forces. Others 
will grow out of changes in church polity and organization. Some 
colleges and universities may attempt expressions of their total mean- 
ings and aims so complete and summary in character as to rise to 
the nature of religious action. 

Meanwhile, in any given religious body, abrupt changes in the 
style of public worship can seldom be made to advantage. People 
require the familiar as well as the novel. ‘There are some very profound 
reasons behind the continued adherence of Anglicans to the Prayer 
Book and of Friends to the practice of silence. In some religious 
bodies it is possible to make experiments on special occasions with 
forms widely divergent from the ordinary usages. These will yield at 
length important contributions to be taken up into the body of regu- 
lar custom. But that regular custom, especially amongst the free 
churches, can be greatly improved in reality and power by pains- 
taking attention to the choice of materials appropriate to the several 
religious actions. 

The problems of technique in the religious expression of public 
worship are many. In general there is too much done for the members 
of the congregation and too little done by them. Constantly the min- 
ister must remember that outer forms can have no proper place ex- 
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cept as expressions of inner actions of the spirit engaging the whole 
heart and mind and will of the people. 

Religious action is inner action. It is that primary response of man 
to his total environment which is at once his happiness and his duty. 
As this action becomes more deliberate and complete, developing 
the forms and disciplines of associative expression, it becomes not 
only fruitful of intellectual progress but the very fountain source of 
social order and social change. The modern mind may well consider 
the relation of religious action to religious thought and to social 
action. 


Vi 


Religious Action and Religious Thought. Liberal religion recognizes 
the independent work of science and philosophy. It does not depend 
upon the authority of some supposedly revealed truth. Truth is ad- 
vanced by the growth of knowledge, the researches of science, the 
formation and verification of theories. Truth is advanced by the la- 
bors of philosophy on the problem of knowledge, the processes of 
logic and the speculations of metaphysics. 

Religion holds also that truth is advanced by the intuitions of faith, 
and this in a variety of ways. The powers of the mind, as of the body, 
are enhanced by the stirring character of vivid religious experience, 
and thus oftentimes leap to the apprehension of truths otherwise un- 
noticed or underestimated. ‘Thus it comes about that certain great 
values are set in their correct order by the fresh insights of religious 
experience. These factors of value are then validated not simply by 
processes of logic but in life, the life of the individual and of society. 
Moral values especially are recognized and adopted not by logic but 
as faiths, standards born of long experience in the practical life of 
human history. The pressures of moral situations develop concep- 
tions that are fruitful for human thought. The ancient Hebrew ideas 
of God, for instance, were altered and improved not so much by the 
reflections of philosophy as by moral pressures. 

The regular social habit of religious action in the public worship of 
ordinary churches may be a powerful influence for intellectual prog- 
ress. The mental stimulation of the acts of praise and the mental 
range of the acts of recollection constitute a perpetual fertilization of 
the human mind. The intensity of religious praise and the scope of 
religious recollection under right guidance are both favorable to 
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advance in human thought. Professor Pratt has written of this in- 
fluence as follows: 

Cult and belief through all their development have been mutually influencing 
each other. . . . Up to fairly recent times it was belief that was primary, cult being 
regarded as merely its expression. During the last few years, however, the trend has 
been the other way. 

The actions of common life come before the reflections of philoso- 
phy. So also religious acts are primary in religion. Their supposed 
objects and objectives are precedent to theology. Theology merely 
attempts to describe them, religion acts upon and lives them. For the 
religious liberal there is no necessary previous assumption as to the 
nature of these objects and objectives. The religious mind in action 
cannot always begin with a particular historic faith. What it can do 
is to collect the best faiths it has and propose to make the best of them 
in actual living. This effort is religious action and such action always 
tends to open new insights of understanding. ‘The outlook upon reality 
is clarified and validated because it is not simply defined by the mind 
abstractly but adopted by the whole self as the guide of conduct and 
the stay of the soul through all the momentous hazards of this 
earthly life. 

In my own parish one of the orders of service in regular use has no 
theistic terms whatsoever. It is designed especially for the benefit of 
those who cannot affirm traditional religious beliefs. Yet it contains a 
prayer of confession, a litany and an affirmation of faiths. All the 
great religious actions are there. Sharing such a service helps anyone 
to unify himself and tends to reconstruct faith in the unity of all 
things. 

Thus for the religious man, the form and flow of his worship, the 
procedure of his religious action may be the same whether he con- 
ceives his objective reality to be of one sort or another. The fact 
that his attitude towards reality is not simply that of thinking about 
it, much less neglecting it, but of responding to it with all his heart 
and mind and will is a perpetual source of illumination for religious 
thought. 


VI 


Religious Action and Social Action. Religion has no more a monopoly — 
of morals than it has of philosophy. Movements of social advance and 
personal acts of kindness arise often in ordinary situations without 
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any special sense of God or definite previous religious exercise. Yet 
they cannot be assumed to be wholly independent of religion. They 
arise within a society permeated by religious faith, each is preceded by 
a complex of inner forces that is essentially religious. Any man’s 
morality assumes some sort of judgment or faith respecting the nature 
of all things, however ill defined. It is maintained or developed only 
by processes of inner action, however dim or incomplete, which cover 
the whole religious range we have already described. Where that 
inner action is given outer expression in the customary association of 
public worship, there develops a magnificent interplay between 
faiths and works, right purposes concerning anything validating 
faiths respecting Everything and true conceptions of All Things illumi- 
nating every day concern about anything. In view, then, of the pres- 
ent day interest in social action as essential to living religion, let us 
a little more fully note the necessity of religion to social morality. Of 
what value to society is the regular public practice of religious 
action? 

The cultivation of religious action affords to popular morality its 
necessary background of faith. Religion gives people definite ideas 
and beliefs about life, but more important still, gives them the faith 
in life that is necessary for moral courage and venture. There is an 
inescapable connection between faith and action. Popular faith in 
life becomes weak without constant efforts to achieve credible faiths 
about life. Popular faiths about life become erratic and vagarious with- 
out the intelligent guidance of the best religious disciplines. 

Public exercises of religious action include the teaching of definite 
- moral ideals. The medieval “Mirror of Morals” embraced the whole 
catalogue of human virtues as then understood. In modern times, our 
Protestant churches are no less zealous in defining the practical mean- 
ing of moral ideals in the complex situations of this great machine 
age. On the walls of my own church are numerous cartouches of in- 
laid marble representing the labors of various vocations, to teach 
some very definite ideas concerning social morality. 

Religious action is the motivation of moral action. All outer acts of 
valor or of virtue begin somewhere deeply within. Professor Frank 
Knight in a recent lecture drew the very pertinent distinction between 
pure social action and overt social action. Behind every outer or 
overt practical activity lies an inner pure action of the spirit. This 
inner activity, if it is to issue in a well directed righteousness of life, 
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must itself be comprised of that complex which we have called reli- 
gious action. Private religious action, undisciplined by the practice 
and cultivation of social religion, is likely to become thin, vagari- 
ous and ill balanced. 

Historical religion has been abundantly productive of good works. 
Churches and church people are constantly engaged upon innumer- 
able works of public welfare. The story of higher education in Amer- 
ica until recent times would be a very meagre one if the institutions 
established by religion were omitted from it. The vast accomplish- 
ment of Christian missionaries in all parts of the world, especially in 
education and medical care, is social action on a large scale. Its re- 
sults may yet turn the tide of the Oriental mind to co-operate with 
the democratic powers. Many are ready to approve the philanthropy 
and the education while disregarding the religion from which they 
came. In the end the vitality of overt social action will falter and fail 
without the cultivation of pure social action in that full and complete 
way which can be nothing less than religion. 

Religious action is a powerful stimulant and source of social change. 
Although the institutions of religion, like all others, tend to resist 
social change, pure religious action is a perennial force of fresh obser- 
vation and outlook upon the social scene because of its intensity and 
breadth. Religious experience heightens the imagination and quick- 
ens dramatic sympathies to see old wrongs and new rights. This in- 
tensity is a genuine source of that critical capacity necessary for social 
change. So also is the breadth of survey involved in religious action. 
Though never perfectly realized, the scope and range of survey 
actually accomplished in the best churches by ordinary citizens is 
superior to that of any other social institution. Religious action is a 
source of social change by virtue of its intensity and its breadth. 

Religious action is the chief source of social order. Neither law nor 
military force can sustain social order without religion. What holds 
society together? What is the secret of the cohesion of the state? Too 
easily we regard the government or the constitution as the source of 
public order, or the congeries of institutions and agencies which com- 
prise our social life. Yet the very number and variety of these agen- 
cies and ideas is one of our troubles. Some of these forces are deeply 
divided from others by all but insuperable barriers. Our social unity 
is threatened by the too prevalent disabilities of some races and 
classes, the increasing divergence between powerful religious faiths, 
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and by dangerous clashes of conflicting interests. We can deal and do 
deal with these situations by many direct efforts of understanding, 
tolerance and accommodation in a democratic manner. Religion 
lifts these problems to the highest level. The ultimate source of the 
unity of man is his common relation to Nature or to God. This rela- 
tion, this equality of all not before the law but before God is made 
vivid to all who share the religious action of public worship. In the 
bright light of the highest worship, differences disappear; in the 
welding fires of common worship, the will to society is born. 

Social order, again, is sustained by religious action because such 
action alone has that complete character which develops spiritual 
order in the lives of individuals. This inner spiritual order of the indi- 
vidual is the necessary precedent to the outer political order of the 
state or the nation. A nation must be governed by force or by voluntary 
cohesion. Indeed force alone cannot long prevail without the support 
of popular agreement. Not even modern dictators have attempted to 
rule without the cultivation of a popular ideology. Voluntary agree- 
ment is not so simple as it seems. It is rather the gift of a spiritual 
order become pervasive amongst the people. ‘The only power capable 
of sustaining the precarious structure of a free sociey is something 
so high and so complete in character as to be what we call religion. 

Religious action is essential to adequate social action because it 
supplies a background of faith, it teaches specific moral ideals, it 
motivates morality, it is a source of social change and reform, and 
finally because it is the chief source of social order itself. 

Primary in religion, as suggested in the beginning, is not religious 
thought or mora! action but religious action. Theology describes it, 
ethics are derived from it, religion itself has the central place. Reli- 
gious action comprises a grand movement of the spirit and all its 
faculties leading to the consummation of fellowship with man and 
God. It is the supreme activity of life, at once the highest joy and 
noblest duty of man. 


TIDE AND TREND IN THEOLOGY 
By HILLYER H. STRATON 


a “QHE decade between 1900 and 1910, according to Kenneth S. 
Latourette’s world-survey, marked the greatest evangelistic 
advance in the history of the Christian Church. The modern 

missionary effort was getting into its stride. The Student Volunteer 

Movement had a tremendous effect in challenging the highest type of 

youth to Christian service. But the territorial and physical advance 

of Christianity left little time for theological thinking. The theology of 
the church was established. It was accepted by the vast majority of 

Christians. This very acceptance of a static body of doctrine in an age 

that was otherwise rapidly changing contributed to a flight from 

theology that soon was to assume major proportions. Professor White- 
head has remarked, “‘Christianity has always been a religion seeking 

a metaphysic in contrast to Buddhism which is a metaphysic gener- 

ating a religion.” Christianity ‘“‘has retained the easy power of develop- 

ment.’’! When Christians were little concerned about the development 
of their faith a period of decline was inevitable. 


I 


Theology, the queen of the sciences, had not abdicated. But she was 
jostled and pushed about by younger and often brash upstarts when 
she was not completely ignored by them. Even in church and religious 
circles theology fell on evil days. This is little to be wondered at in an 
age that exalted the mechanical arts, harnessed electric energy, was 
beginning to explore the wonders and mysteries of countless chemical 
reactions, and especially was searching its own heart and mind 
through the medium of the new psychology. 

Evolutionary progressivism was in the air. Driven by some mys- 
terious inner impulse all things were going to graduate into the 
Kingdom of Heaven through a process of the survival of the fittest. 
Theology was the science of God and God was little needed in the 
expanding first decade of our era or in those halcyon days of the 
roaring twenties, when, for Americans at least, there was a car in 
every garage and the promise of two chickens for each pot. Liberal 
idealistic perfectionism joined hands with the gospel of automatic 
progress. ‘I'rue, the world was jolted by the horrors of the first World 
War but not sufficiently to lead her really to cry unto God out of her 
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distress. According to hopeful well-wishers this conflict was a throw- 
back in the evolutionary ascent, but through it man had learned his 
lesson and was fighting a war to end war. After the armistice his 
ascent to the heavens of materialistic fulfillment was gaily resumed. 

Religion had fallen on evil days. Morals had long since gone by 
the board. The churches were first emptied by the automobile and 
then kept empty by the moving picture show. A befuddled genera- 
tion of preachers was trained on a diet of sociology, church manage- 
ment, and practical rather than systematic and Biblical theology. 
This thin preparation, plus a sprinkling of humanitarian idealism, 
left them struggling to speak a sure word when often they themselves 
did not know the answers, much less the problems involved. 

Strangely enough the rediscovery of the social gospel under the 
leadership of Walter Rauschenbusch, Washington Gladden, and 
Others, accentuated the flight from theology. Despite Rauschen- 
busch’s A Theology for the Social Gospel, the very emphasis upon the 
practical application of this truth tended to turn men’s minds away 
from the reasons for faith to the practice of faith. The social emphasis 
was a needed corrective for the intense personalism and subjectivism 
that had been all too prevalent, but its emphasis did accelerate the 
flight from beliefs and the reason for beliefs. 

Walter Horton has recently pointed out the influence of Ritschlian 
theology upon Christological thought which denounced as meta- 
physical ‘‘all speculations concerning the pre-existent divine Word 
who became incarnate in Jesus, or concerning the relationship of 
Jesus’ divine nature to his human nature; and . . . all alleged ex- 
periences of the ‘living Christ?’ whereby modern Christians have 
claimed to enter into direct personal contact with their Lord and 
Redeemer.’’? Since adequate Christology is the very heart of Chris- 
tian theology, one could only expect a decline in theological think- 
ing under the impact of Ritschlian value judgments concerning 
Christ. 

Though recognizing the value of the Ritschlian emphasis on 
Jesus as leader, a view which considered him principally as such 
would naturally be weak in its theological interpretation, because the 
greatest theological concepts of Jesus are built around a recognition 
of his utterly unique relationship to God plus his redemptive ministry. 
Walter Horton has characterized the so-called “‘liberal Jesus” as a 
“portrait that has now been irretrievably condemned by New ‘Testa- 
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ment criticism, as a spurious modernization which falsifies the Great 
Master it purports to represent.” 

In their efforts to keep their young men abreast of the new world 
with all of its multitudinous and fascinating challenges, coupled with 
the necessity of turning them out as efficient administrators, money 
raisers and general promoters, the theological seminaries were placing 
their emphasis upon things other than theology. Theology was 
entirely too nebulous a subject in an age that took even its religion 
with a large dose of practicality. This was a strange phenomenon at a 
time when great corporations were giving their best scientific minds 
a free hand and unlimited dollars for the pursuit of “‘pure science.” 
The corporations were wiser than the children of light. They knew 
- full well that practical advance in their own field would have to wait 
upon the discovery of the reason why electrons or molecules acted as 
they did. 

Instead of being the queen theology was very much the step-child. 


II 


The Return to Theology. The advent of the first World War demon- 
strated beyond a question that things were not healthy with man or 
with his religion. The great tabernacle campaigns of Billy Sunday, 
R. A. Torrey, and others found people looking for mass excitement as 
much as in search of genuine religion. With the advent of the movies 
the mass excitement was transferred to the silver screen. The Inter- 
church World Movement, which likewise endeavored to capitalize 
on the mass enthusiasms like those of the Liberty Bond drives, ended 
in dismal failure. The Sunday evening services began to go out one 
by one, in the larger and more sophisticated churches, nor have their 
lights been lighted again in this generation. The arrival, at numberless 
homes each Sunday evening, of Charlie McCarthy and Jack Benny 
via the radio provided a type of competition which proved fatal to 
them. It was even whispered that the clergy in high places were play- 
ing the stock market. One man was reported to have said that he 
was a sap to continue preaching because he had made $30,000 on the 
stock market the month before. 

During the decade of the twenties the Fundamentalist-Modernist 
controversy broke. Although the control of organizational machinery 
of a number of the great denominations was the issue at stake, the 
controversy itself developed along theological lines. The Straton- 
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Porter debates, with the exception of that on evolution, were on 
definite theological questions. They revolved around the inspiration 
of the Bible, the virgin birth, with the concomitant question of mir- 
acle, and the person of Christ with special reference to his Deity. 
Whatever else these debates did or did not accomplish they at least 
began to center the thinking of large groups of people, in the church 
and out, upon great theological questions. 

The return to theology was accentuated by the worsening world 
situation. Communism developed its own theology without God and 
without sin. Its missionary zeal was directed towards routing out a 
type of Christian religion which it had some grounds for maintaining 
was “‘the opiate of the people.” The rise of Fascism plus the steadily 
increasing ascendency of Nazism gave thinking men reason to pause 
when they considered these new ideologies. For, after all, they were 
essentially heretical theologies with their emphasis upon the state as 
the supreme good. Aldous Huxley said: ‘“‘Europe today is more 
intensely religious and more dominated by religious motives than it 
has been for a good many centuries. Fascism and Communism are 
religions, fanatical, disciplined and highly organized, which claim 
the whole of a man, soul and body, and control the policies of the 
states professing them.” Dr. Adolph Keller added specifications: 
‘‘As well as having their myths, these revolutions have their symbols, 
their prophets, their creeds, their rites, their martyrs, their mystical 
fascinations, their soteriology, their eschatology, the coming of judg- 
ment and a better world.’ 

If the awful world situation was due in any part to an heretical 
theology, it was the duty of the church as well as to all men of good 
will to re-study their own theology to see wherein the error of their 
opponents lay. 

In the last decade there has been a very decided change in emphasis 
in our theological seminaries. The theological schools, while main- 
taining their emphasis upon the social factor in Christianity, have 
returned to a greater interest in traditional theology. A number of 
professcrs in leading liberal seminaries are taking strong neo-orthodox 
positions. This changing emphasis is reflected in the student body 
as well. A number of avowedly conservative theological schools 
have arisen. These came into being largely because of the need felt 
in certain denominations for a more vigorous presentation of tra- 
ditional theological positions plus an evangelistic emphasis which 
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liberal seminaries were not supplying. At the same time a strong 
mediating position has grown up in many of the older seminaries 
which a generation ago were swinging strongly to a liberal emphasis. 

It is to be expected that theologians themselves would be in the 
forefront of any return to theology. This return began on the conti- 
nent under the impact of such men as Barth, Brunner and Nygren. 
Whatever one may think of Barth’s theology, he was largely respon- 
sible for arousing a fresh and unique interest in theology. ‘The very 
extremity of some of his positions called for a re-study of large sections 
of theological thought. 

The meaning of this influenced continental theology for preach- 
ing is well summarized in recent words of that great continental 
Christian, Adolph Keller: 

The central theme of present-day preaching is the Cross, the unfathomable depth 
of the world’s sin and the unfathomable depth of God’s love as revealed in Christ 
who died for us that we might live. God’s kingdom coming not in a victory but in 
the paradoxical defeat of the Cross which is the prelude of victory in the Resurrec- 
tion. Preaching today has no use for those shallow moralistic recipes and that Uto- 
pian perfectionism which were the natural accompaniments of an optimistic Christ- 
ian idealism. It has rediscovered the old transcendent truths about God — what 
He does, what Christ means, what his Cross signified for sinful men, how his resur- 
rection and his kingdom are revealing their divine redemptive power in this world 
which is coming to an end so that God’s reign may begin.® 

Men with liberal training and background began to see clearly that 
modernism was tending definitely toward humanism. Though re- 
maining liberal in spirit and attitude, many of them came to recog- 
nize that Christianity thinned down to a mere humanism would soon 
lose all of its appeal. ‘The trend in America became evident about a 
dozen years ago. Walter Horton in 1930, in his first book to attain 
wide reading, said: 

The day is past when a minister could get along without a theology, by the aid of 
a homiletical knack and a friendly disposition. Today the man who is not equipped 
with a well-reasoned theology — not a tight dogmatic system, of course, but a good 


working tool-kit of rational convictions — that man is helpless to meet the deepest 
needs of his parish.” 


In the twenties it had been highly popular to adopt the position, 
“We don’t want theology, we want practical Christianity.” Now it 
was beginning to be recognized that ideology — theology — what a 
church thinks — has the same vital relation to its activities as what 
a state thinks has to political activities. 
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In 1934 Edwin Lewis brought out his Christian Manifesto which was 
greeted with shouts of praise in all conservative circles. It was a 
strong and vigorous contention for theological positions that had been 
the very life of the church. Far from being reactionary or hidebound, 
this leading scholar who all his life had been connected with liberal 
thought and movements, began to lay definite emphasis upon historic 
theological positions. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, who has been 
characterized not unjustly as the high priest of modernism, pointed 
out in ringing terms in a sermon preached in 1935, that modernistic 
faith as it had been believed was inadequate. He held that the church 
would fail unless it goes deeper and reaches higher. Modernism after 
serving an intellectual purpose must be left for a more spiritual ideal.8 
Dr. Fosdick is far from repudiating liberalism, but he does recognize 
that the church must go deeper and higher. Finally President John 
Mackay of Princeton Seminary could say: 

Our major intellectual need is theology, great theology, theology that brings to 
a focus the rays of light that streamed from above in Jesus Christ along the line of 
the vertical and continue to come to us through Him, and that transmits these rays 
as undimmed as possible, to every sphere of life and thought across the wide plane 
of the horizontal.?® 


There has recently been a continuous stream of books from leading 
Christian theological thinkers which deal specifically with theological 
questions. Justin Wroe Nixon writes, “In religion it is noticeable 
that more of the ablest leaders old and young are interested now in 
theology, in the fundamental philosophy of Christianity than have 
been thus interested for at least a generation.” ‘The works with a 
strong theological slant are being avidly read by those interested to 
any extent in Christian and religious positions. ‘To mention a few: 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Nature and Destiny of Man; Harris Rall, Christianity; 
Edgar Dickie, Revelation and Response; J. 5S. Whale, Christian Doctrine. 
As strong a theological presentation of essential Biblical truth as 
has appeared in a decade is that of Nels Ferré, The Christian Faith. 

This renewed interest in theology has been largely due to a re- 
discovery of the Bible and the realistic attitudes it adopts. Otto Piper 
writes, “In theology we notice a return to Christian realism which 
has its roots in the rediscovery of the genuine theology of the Reformers 
and in a new approach to the Bible. This theological revival is a very 
hopeful sign.’’!! The emphasis upon Biblical realism has been nowhere 
stated more strongly than by Hendrick Kraemer in his Christian 
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Message in a Non-Christian World published as a preliminary study for 
the Madras Conference.!? Henry Van Dusen, in commenting upon 
the curriculum of a theological school on the mission field which laid 
special emphasis on 'the Bible, could say: ““They had laid their fingers 
on the only possible seed plot not only for a sound indigenous theology 
but also for an adequate ecumenical theology for a united Chris- 
tendom.”’!8 

It is to be expected that the return to theology would involve a 
renewed interest in Christology. Among other books we see this es- 
pecially in Pittenger’s Christ and Christian Faith, Ferré’s book quoted 
above, and Walter Horton’s Our Eternal Contemporary. In a review of 
the latter for the Religious Book Club is this statement, ““We must 
recognize Jesus’ Saviourhood. In this connection there is a strong 
emphasis on God’s actual entrance into history in Christ. . . . The 
book is an interesting indication of the swing of American theological 
thought in the direction of a greater appreciation of historic ortho- 
doxy.’’4 Just as significantly this review appeared over the signatures 
of Samuel McCrea Cavert, Harry Emerson Fosdick, Francis J. 
McConnell and Howard Chandler Robbins. This Christological em- 
phasis is not without benefit of some of our greatest New ‘Testament 
scholars. James Moffatt in Fesus Christ the Same and John Knox in 
The Man Christ Jesus, from the standpoint of the highest New Testa- 
ment scholarship, have “analyzed the records and affirmed with 
convincing force what Christians have always believed about their 
Lord.”* Both of these books should be required reading for every 
preacher in America. 

In educational circles there is a return to theology. It has been 
accompanied by a very definite revolt against secularism. We are 
beginning to recognize that if we divorce morality and religion from 
our state school system we cannot but raise a generation of secularists. 
A number of our strong state universities have gone so far as to es- 
tablish chairs of theology. Added to this is a whole new concern in the 
teaching of religion in our public school system. Only a beginning 
has been made but the trend is at least encouraging. 


III 


The People and Theology. The man in the pew has always wanted a 
sound and simple faith. What his preacher believes has not seemed 
too important even though the average layman is conservative in 
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whatever theology he has. He has been more concerned about how 
his preacher lives. By and large the laymen have kept out of con- 
troversy. ‘hey have judged schools of thought by their fruits. They 
have reacted against extremes of both wings. The word “‘funda- 
mentalist” has largely fallen into disrepute, having been taken over 
by extremists. The word “modernist” has likewise come upon evil 
days. Above all things the Christian layman wants a Christian pastor 
with a capital “‘C.”’ 

Coupled with a sound and simple faith and an abhorrence of 
divisive controversy, the layman has shown an intense interest in the 
Bible. Dr. Fosdick’s A Guide to Understanding the Bible was an out- 
growth of mid-week lectures in the Riverside Church in New York. 
Here at the First Baptist Church of Detroit, at the Wednesday mid- 
week meetings, the author has lectured on each book of the Bible. 
He can testify to a vital interest in this ministry, the attendance often 
averaging between 150 and 200. Careful preparation with intense 
study of each book has preceded the lecture and a mimeographed 
outline of the salient features in connection with the books has been 
distributed and eagerly sought. 


IV 


Preaching Theology. With a renewed interest in theology it is natural 
that there would be a renewed interest in the preaching of theology. 
Once we were told that theology was dry: “‘give the people something 
practical and leave your theology in the study.” In these days in 
particular, when men are faced with the great elemental problems 
of human life, they want theology and they will come to hear theo- 
logical preaching. They do not want, and never have wanted, a dry- 
as-dust rattling of old theological bones, but they do want and want 
desperately a sure word about eternal verities. As P. T. Forsyth 
remarked, ‘“The work done by theologians is not sectional work at all. 
It is first done for the preacher and their preaching and through 
them for the public on the question of most universal moment.’’' 
Unless the work of the theologians is presented to the people they will 
never know of it. 

The preacher as well as the theologian must know his Bible, must 
wrestle with the great revealed truths of the word of God as guided 
by the Holy Spirit. He must be able in this of all days to speak a sure 
word to those who look to him for spiritual guidance. Let him preach 
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on God, man, sin, revelation, the church, redemption, suffering, 
heaven, and on hell too. If in every sermon he gives his people eternal 
truths and then has sufficient homiletical skill to tie the eternal truth 
into the temporal experience of his hearers, constantly presenting his 
message from the standpoint of life situations, he will find a remark- 
able and enthusiastic response. The people as they look up will find 
that they are fed indeed on great and abiding realities and that 
these abiding realities do help them as they face the problems of the 
day. Woe betide the preacher who is afraid to preach theology; for 
often, unless he gives his people a sound theology, he will find them 
attracted by heresies of one sort or the other, — healing cults, theo- 
sophic societies, eschatological jugglers and drawers of cosmic time- 
tables. Give the people a sound theology and they will eschew the 
more lurid and heretical varieties, but theology they will have. 

Probably the most significant series of devotional messages de- 
livered before the Northern Baptist Convention in a decade were 
those of Harold Cooke Phillips at Cleveland in June 1942. The four 
messages were based upon the thoughts of judgment, grace, love and 
redemption. Their significance lay not in their masterful English or 
even in the superb oratorical presentation, but fundamentally in the 
themes themselves. The themes were eminently theological. They 
dealt with great realities. They were as vital as the air one breathes. 
They gave genuine help to every hearer of all shades of thought and 
yet they were as timeless as eternity. Great preaching, yes, because 
of great themes. 
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THE OBTRUSIVENESS OF EVIL 
Gop anv Evit, by C. E. M. Joan. Harper & Brothers, $3.00. 


HIS is an astonishing book, even to those who have known Joad 

through his earlier writings. There has always been something of the 
pixie in him and he has made philosophy a sort of magic. To contrast him, 
for example, with his contemporary Whitehead is to set something airy, fey, 
sparkling, opposite gloomy profundity in a long beard. 

For thirty years Joad has been Britain’s most tantalizing agnostic. A 
moral, political and social rebel, he has broken many a lance but always, 
one judges, with a chuckle. A decade ago he was urging a return to philoso- 
phy to counteract the anti-rationalism that scientific humanism had pro- 
duced. Now he is effectively urging a return to religion to counteract the 
vast and obtrusive evil that threatens the world. 

It is “the obtrusiveness of evil” as he puts it, that has impelled his restudy 
of the religious hypothesis he abandoned thirty years ago. Paradoxically it 
was pain and evil that had destroyed for him the plausibility of a religious 
interpretation of life. Now it is evil that compels his return to it. This re- 
orientation he describes (p. 9) in a ‘‘sketch of a spiritual odyssey’’ which is as 
candid and engaging a confessional as one is likely to find. Not in abnega- 
tion, for Joad cannot grovel, but through an insatiable inquisitiveness and 
honesty, wherein he moves from “enthusiastic agnosticism” to ‘‘wistful 
agnosticism,” from the negative to the “‘positive side of agnosticism.’ But 
he is withal a winsome skeptic. 

As he cuts away with the sharp blade of logic it has always been so interest- 
ing to watch him wield, he spares his former positions and present feelings 
nothing. The materialist and subjectivist grounds of his now abandoned 
faith he re-examines and repudiates. The inadequacy of humanism and 
pure science, the failure of rationalism to explain religion away, the validity 
of the mystical apprehension of reality — these all come under the most 
careful scrutiny; and while it cannot be said he now finds plausible ideas 
that once were implausible, it is true that, having — as he puts it — ad- 
mitted a “‘sense of sin to which I was many years a stranger,” it is necessary 
to reappraise the universe from the aspects of its moral and spiritual values. 
“Tt follows that I am willing, as I once was not, to bank on the religious 
hypothesis being true” (p. 345). 

As a spectacle of the agility of a trained mind dealing with matters of 
great depth and complexity, the first half of the book is a rare treat. Desul- 
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tory readers will want none of it. But, having come out on “the affirmative 
side of agnosticism’? with his acceptance of the religious hypothesis, he is 
disappointing as he deals with “the Christian Claim.” It is unfortunate that 
he has not taken his cue as to the essential uniqueness of the Christian tradi- 
tion from men who are his peers in philosophy, the late Canon Streeter, for 
example. Instead, Bevan’s excellent Christianity and The Problem of Pain by 
C. S. Lewis seem to furnish the suggestions discussed in the second half of 
his study. Bevan was writing history; but from Lewis’ book Joad takes, as 
“exclusive Christian doctrine,” such matters as man’s distinctness in the 
universe, the nature of hell, the gospel narrative and the personality of Jesus. 
Discussion of the first of these is little short of frivolous because the question, 
which amounts in Lewis to an argument as to why animals are not persons, 
almost invites mockery. Joad repudiates the ‘“‘formula for salvation”’ as laid 
down in the Athanasian Creed. Well, who doesn’t? And in discussing the 
gospel records and the personality of Jesus he comes very near to an attack 
on positions abandoned by Christian scholarship since the middle of the 
last century. One has the feeling that the genial archbishop of Canterbury 
would have annihilated some of Joad’s straw men with the laugh for which 
he is famed. Many of those who hold the Christian claim to be the best ex- 
pression of the religious hypothesis would be much more at home with 
Joad’s ideas than he thinks. 

It is, however, as already stated, an astonishing book, and not alone be- 
cause of what it presents of Joad’s mind. Is it symptomatic? Aldous Huxley, 
Gerald Heard, and Middleton Murry are three others who have made a pil- 
grimage within the past thirty years from agnosticism to faith, — the first 
two like Joad, by way of Hindu mysticism. It has been, in all four philoso- 
phers, the sense of evil, both as sin and pain, that has impelled a revision of 
former judgments. Others less distinguished but equally inquiring, may be 
off on a similar quest. 

This should give no satisfaction to the fundamentalist or the traditionalist. 
To question humanism is not to accept orthodox supernaturalism; to ex- 
press skepticism about secular government is not to seek refuge in the City 
of God. To those who think the prodigal is returning to the home he left, a 
corrective is offered in Joad’s delightful excursus on the clergy of the An- 
glican Church. But to any who fear not the sharp edge of a blade that — 
sparkles while it cuts deep, here is a fine book to tackle. And to those whose 
hearts warm up to wistfulness the concluding words of this delightful — and 
sometimes terrifying — man will supply an authentic glow. “Indeed, un- 
less there is a more abundant life before mankind, this world of material 
things in space and time is a bad joke beyond our understanding, a vulgar 
laugh braying across the mysteries.” 

Epwin McNEILL PoTeat 
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MESSIAH OF THE REMNANT 


Tue InTENTION oF Jesus, by Joun Wick Bowman. The Westminster Press, $2. 50. 


1 Bie IS a very able study of the Gospel tradition, with a perfectly defi- 
nite thesis to maintain. It reads back into the mind of Jesus himself 
conceptions which many scholars have inclined to ascribe to the later re- 
flective thinking of the church. 


Jesus’ culture was Hebraic, rather than Hellenic or Hellenistic, and within the 
limits of the Hebraic culture he took his stand squarely, knowingly, and without 
reservation, with the prophetic strand of that culture. . . . All of Jesus’ teaching 
and work . . . is rightly understood only if viewed in the light of this choice. So 
understood and evaluated, a unique sort of originality is seen to emerge with Jesus’ 
appearance on the stage of Hebrew drama. It is contended that this uniqueness is that 
of Jesus himself and not, as numerous scholars have formerly attempted to show, 
that of Paul or the primitive Church in any stage of its development. 


The author’s point of view is similar to that of Professor T. W. Manson 
— even his method parallels Manson’s in endeavoring to distinguish the 
use of terms or titles (prophet, healer, teacher, Son of God, Messiah, Son of 
Man) by the evangelists, the crowd, Jesus’ enemies, the disciples, and Jesus 
himself. ‘This method is of course legitimate only within limits — its results 
can only be approximate, not exact. Bowman’s conception of Jesus’ mission 
and purpose is likewise quite similar to Manson’s. 

He begins with a study of Jesus’ baptism, and concludes that it followed 
our Lord’s response to the Baptist’s call — not to “repent”’ but to “turn” or 
‘“‘return”’ to the Lord, a message addressed to the whole nation in view of the 
impending divine judgment. Jesus’ response was not an act of penitence, 
but of sharing in the common “return” to God; and he made it as the repre- 
sentative of Israel. The divine voice at the baptism singled him out as the 
Messiah of the Remnant, who was to combine in himself the two figures 
of prophecy, the Suffering Servant of the Lord and the Son of Man who 
was to come in glory. This was no product of later theological speculation 
on the part of the church, however early in its development, but reflects the 
mind of Christ himself as he faced his life’s task. All his teaching, all his 
activity find their center and explanation in this unique combination — un- 
heard of in earlier Jewish thought, and not to be explained apart from Je- 
sus’ own self-consciousness. Moreover, this meeting-point of the two mes- 
sianic conceptions in Jesus’ own mind accounts for the primitive church’s 
proclamation: “For ‘Suffering Servant’ put the Crucified Saviour; for ‘Messiah,’ 
Lord; for ‘Remnant,’ Church. Now read them together: the Crucified Saviour, 
the Lord of the Church!” (p. 81). It is quite natural then to suppose that the 
“intention”? of Jesus included the founding of the Church (Chapter VI). 
Equally important is the recognition that Jesus did not intend to be the 
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Messiah, if by that is meant (or understood) the narrow, particularistic 
office of “ King of Israel’? — for he was Messiah of the Remnant, not of the 
nation; and to this remnant were to be gathered, as the prophets had fore- 
told, many from among the Gentiles. But it is difficult to see why the author 
is so severe with others who hold to Jesus’ “uniqueness” — why in their 
usage the term is “‘skeptical,’’ when the author himself uses it repeatedly, 
and in a positive sense. Of course it is meant in a religious sense, and one 
would scarcely — could scarcely — use it in any other way of Jesus! He 
was poles apart from the Mahdi, the fanatic, the self-appointed or self- 
deluded avatar of the Almighty. His mind is too perfectly reflected, even in 
the fragmentary gospel tradition, for that inference to follow. He was not 
less but more than Jewish Messiah or even ‘‘Son of Man.” 

It is really a question of the evidence at hand. Was the Suffering Servant 
understood as an individual, and did Jesus undertake to fulfil that role? 
And was there a ‘‘Messiah of the Remnant” — i.e. is that figure discernible 
in the Old Testament, so that the term could be used in contradistinction to 
that of Messiah of the nation? And is it so certain that Jesus set about to 
gather (or to concentrate in his own person, as Manson holds) the remnant 
of Israel as his life’s mission? To some of us it seems possible but improbable: 
the greater historical probability is that the interpretation arose among 
Jesus’ followers, guided by careful pondering of the Old Testament whose 
deep meaning now lay plain before them as the Spirit unlocked its hidden 
significance, and able now to view Jesus’ career as a whole — including his 
death and resurrection. This seems to us more probable (and for lack of 
data, probability is our only guide) than that Jesus himself thought over his 
career and decided to accept and fulfil the office, or that he arrived at his 

. Messianic vocation as a result of a process of rational induction, as Dr. 
Bowman now and then seems to imply (pp. 40, 144-146, etc.). That runs 
counter both to the portrayal of Jesus in the Gospels and to all we know of 
prophetic “psychology.” The prophet accepted his vocation at the voice of 
God — “himself from God he could not free.” 

One hesitates to disagree on these major points with a book so full of fine 
things, and one with which we cannot but be in close agreement. The em- 
phasis upon the prophetic background and presuppositions of Jesus’ 
thought (as against the apocalyptic), and the careful use of Jewish material 
for elucidating the Gospels — all this is decidedly to the good, and will do 
much to make clear the more positive approach which present-day scholar- 
ship has opened up. 

There are a few misprints. The Hebrew on p. 98 should be mi pi, not mi 
pene; p. 135 read Legg’s edition; p. 136 read Tannaite; p. 182 remove period - 
after Aboth; p. 238, Moore’s Judaism appeared in 1927, Notes in 1930. 

FREDERICK C. GRANT 
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FATHER OF ENGLISH PROTESTANT HYMNODY 


Isaac Watts, His Lire AnD Works, by ARTHUR P. Davis. The Dryden Press, $3.00. 


ARTHUR PAUL DAVIS’S Life of Isaac Watts is a book that one would 
do well to read and to read completely. Paxton Hood, who was a 
. brilliant but discursive English author, wrote a biography of Watts nearly 
seventy years ago. It was written in an almost inimitable style, entertaining 
but not thorough. Mr. Davis’s book may lack the eccentric brilliancy of 
Paxton Hood but it more than makes up for it in its thoroughness and 
analysis. ‘The strongest reason for reading the book is the fact that it tells us 
in an authentic way who Isaac Watts really was and how he fitted in. Most 
people know him, if at all, by means of the hymn book. We easily conclude, 
therefore, that hymn writing was both his vocation and his contribution. 
So he is in popular thought a melodious Puritan voice and nothing else. 
Our conception is badly foreshortened like that of the Sunday School boy 
who, being asked about Enoch, replied that ‘‘Enoch was not what God 
took him for.’’ So we read this carefully written book and we learn to our 
great profit that Isaac Watts was not what he has been taken for. 

It will surprise a good many readers, therefore, to learn that Watts was 
the most substantial and popular preacher among the Dissenters of his day; 
that his influence among the respectable and affluent Puritans of his time, 
both in England and in New England, was as great if not greater that that 
of any other divine. The fact that he became the father of English Protes- 
tant Hymnody and turned the Puritan Churches from the dreary and liter- 
alized psalm singing of sixteenth and seventeenth century Puritanism into 
an adaptation of Lutheran hymn singing, was due to his personal influence 
as a preacher, a poet, and scholar — a very rare combination. 

He wrote something like sixty books of various sorts, some of them pon- 
derous. These covered a range almost as amazing as that of John Wesley. 
He wrote catechisms for children and an essay toward the encouragement 
of charity schools which made him an important figure in education, look- 
ing mildly toward the partial removal of class distinction in education. He 
wrote a book on the improvement of the mind, influenced by Locke, and a 
book on logic which was long a university textbook. He wrote on astronomy 
and eschatology. He wrote on the popular use of enthusiasm, a subject that 
so deeply troubled the staid Puritans of that day because of the age-old 
English reaction against emotionalism and sensationalism. He wrote poetry 
and he wrote about poetry, and he carried in a frail little body a mass of 
miscellaneous erudition that fills one with astonishment. It would not be a 
pleasant experience to read all that he wrote, but it is helpful to read a book 
by someone who has done it sufficiently to reveal himself as an authority. 

It is interesting also to learn that he was a bachelor and that he was such 
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a saintly and seraphic soul that he lived half of his life as a sort of family 
guest in the homes of some of the extraordinarily prosperous Dissenters of 
his day; that he was the friend and adviser of these rich, complacent and 
philanthropic Puritans, himself a contributor to both Harvard and Yale; 
and that he was regarded by Samuel Johnson as one of the leading poets and 
writers of his day. He belonged to a holdover in that dead and deistic period 
between the Cromwellian zeal of the Commonwealth and the evangelical 
revival of the Wesleys and Whitefield. 

One should read his moral and divine songs for children. They are his- 
toric. They will reveal the source of many familiar lines like, ““How doth 
the busy little bee,’ and the lovely cradle song, ‘‘Hush my dear, lie still and 
slumber.”’ 

It is possible that the author has overstressed the Unitarian controversy 
concerning him. This grew out of the fact, as Paxton Hood suggests, that 
the Unitarians at that time claimed a good deal that did not really belong 
to them and also the fact that Watts was always trying to rationalize the 
Trinity. He was by nature a mediator and resolver and this naturally in- 
‘ volved him in a good many metaphysical and theological tangles. The 
author brings out one of the most interesting things about him, his frank 
changing of the Psalms into evangelical content. No pious paraphraser took 
greater liberties with ‘‘David”’ than did he. It may easily surprise many and 
illustrate the point to say that our familiar Christmas hymn ‘“‘Joy to 
the world, the Lord is come”? was his paraphrase of the ninety-eighth 
Psalm. 

It is of course in hymnody that he is to live. He has survived the sifting 
process a little better even than Wesley. He anticipated the warmth of the 
revival and helped prepare for it when he wrote one of the greatest of all the 
Passion hymns, ‘“‘When I survey the wondrous cross.”? The author quotes 
the familiar word of Matthew Arnold that that is the greatest English hymn 
we have. Nothing that Wesley wrote was more tender than Watts’ hymn, 
“Come, Holy Spirit, heavenly Dove”; and on the side of strength and 
grandeur, what have we greater in any hymn book than “Our God, our 
help in ages past,” ‘‘From all that dwells below the skies,” and “Jesus shall 
reign where’er the sun doth its successive journeys run”? There are nearly 
a score more of Watts’ hymns in what may be called the Universal Hymn 
Book of the Church. 

The author is to be commended for his documentation. With the index it 
covers seventy-five pages and it reveals the carefulness with which this in- 
forming book has been written. One cannot read it without learning valua- 
ble things about the particular period in which Isaac Watts lived his diligent 
and saintly life. 


E. C. HERRICK 
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THE MEANING OF HISTORY 


THE CurisTiAN PuiLosopHy or History, by SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE. University of Chicago 
Press, $2.00. 
ISTORY, as Professor Case understands it, “‘is the totality of remem- 
bered events that have emerged in connection with the life of man- 
kind on earth” (p. v). The tendency to impose some type of metaphysical 
theory upon dependable historical data has resulted in an interpretation of 
man’s past which is too fragmentary or too speculative to offer an adequate 
directive for current experience. When the facts of man’s history are freed 
from bondage to one or another hypothesis, what significance do they have 
for the making of religion today? To this question The Christian Philosophy of 
Mstory is addressed. 

As background for the answer he proposes, the author sketches predomi- 
nant historical theses to which the known realities of human life over the 
centuries have been submitted. Under three major classifications — (1) the 
providential view of history, (2) the human view of history, and (3) the re- 
vival of historical dualism — he depicts the efforts of historians to discern 
the relative parts played by God and man in shaping human events and 
developments. This survey of historical thinking, offered by one who has 
thorough command of the facts and withal is master of conciseness and 
clarity, is an invaluable contribution — by way of integration for the stu- 
dent who knows the sources and by way of introduction for the layman who 
has had no personal contact therewith. For example, under the various 
manifestations of historical dualism, the views of Kierkegaard, Barth, 
Berdyaev, Tillich, Piper, Heard, Macmurray, and Dodd are briefly 
summarized. 

In these views, as well as in those held by exponents of the providential 
and the human interpretations of history, the author sees no valid solution. 


Events are infinite in their variety, unlimited in their frequency, and unpredict- 
able in their recurrence. Writers of history strive to impose coherence upon this 
mottled landscape by selecting a specific series of incidents to the exclusion of all 
others, or by plotting the territory into distinctive chronological periods, or by 
pursuing some hypothetical sequence of cause and effect assumed to furnish the key 


to an understanding of the whole (p. 126). 


While such artificial procedures tend to simplify the historian’s task, they 
do not lead to its accomplishment. Where, then, is the answer to be found? 


History has been and still is made by living men, and its quality is conditioned 
by the persistence of their struggle to overcome evil with good. The key to success 
is human activism inspired by the desire to make the world a better place in which 
to live. In the language of religion, this means the attempt of each successive 
generation to bring a little nearer to realization the Kingdom of God onearth. . . . 
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God and man must be thought of as working together in shaping the course of 
history as it takes form on the terrestrial plane . . . (p. 125). 


Accordingly, attention must be centered upon the continuity of the histor- 
ical stream rather than upon individual happenings. The quest for meaning 
must reach beyond those pragmatic values that may properly inhere in 
specific persons or events and must strive to comprehend the nature and 
significance of the process as a whole. Thus understood in the light of its 
past and of the innumerable years that stretch away into the distant future, 
Christianity may be thought of as not yet having passed beyond its early 
childhood. 

The import of Professor Case’s book is to issue a call for more persistent 
and devoted activism on the part of mankind. History teaches us that God 
has chosen to work through the instrumentality of good men to effect the 
eradication of evil. God is not pressed for time. His ends may not be speedily 
accomplished. 

There is ever-immediate reality to this point of view. It is fluid and per- 
mits the continuing release of the unlimited creative energy which is con- 
stantly operative in the maintenance of the universe. Herein lie tremendous 
appeal and significant worth. Without detracting therefrom, one may val- 
idly ask whether activism, as interpreted by Professor Case, is sufficiently 
inclusive to circumscribe the significance of history for the making of reli- 
gion today. Can it be taken as the Christian philosophy of history or shall it 
be regarded as another philosophy to be added to the many that have here- 
tofore appeared? Activism is a’ social theme which unquestionably needs to 
be accented — particularly for those who have despaired of God’s power or 
desire to achieve human betterment through the medium of man’s endeavor. 
Into it may have to be woven more prominently the personal note of human 
quiescence — particularly for those who, in their bent upon the improve- 
ment of the world, have divorced themselves from the benefit of fellowship 
with God and thus from the source of their power. Whatever the reader’s 
conclusion may be, he will appreciate the sound scholarship which under- 
lies Dr. Case’s book and the spirit which enables him to set forth so optimis- 
tic and courageous an outlook upon life. 


O. FREDERICK NOLDE 


THE COUNTRY MINISTER’S WIFE 


THE SHEPHERDESS, by ARTHUR WeENTWorTH Hewitt. Willett, Clark & Company, $1.75. 


HE SHEPHERDESS is written by Arthur Wentworth Hewitt. This 
fact is a guarantee of a delightful, homespun philosophy of life, of pene- 


trating insights, and of spiritual evaluations and revelations of rural culture 
at its best. 
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Much of the parish counseling, in at least one half of the book, is as ap- 
plicable to shepherds as to shepherdesses. The information and the advice 
therein given is no less valuable. 

The serious limitation of the book is that the first privilege and duty ofa 
shepherdess’ life is pictured in relation to the inclinations, needs and re- 
sponsibilities of the shepherd. The average rural minister’s wife, however, 
has a far more difficult task than that. She must relate her life, the life of the 
rural parsonage and her work in the parish to the needs of her husband, but 
also to the needs of a baby or several children, who demand day and night 
schedules. 

It is surprising that the native fun and wit of the author did not assert 
themselves in time to save him from such advice as he gives to the shepherd- 
ess in relation to Bible study: “‘Never hurry, never cram. Linger over it in 
pure enjoyment.” Or again, the shepherdess is asked to consider “how 
many conventions, church conferences, missionary meetings, university 
extension courses, patriotic gatherings, public lectures, moving pictures are 
‘worth while for me’? ”’ 

Such common and vital problems are not even touched as: ‘How much 
sharing of the responsibilities of the joint partnership of Christian home- 
building should the shepherd assume? On whom and how often do you 
leave the various children, when the quiet comfort or the sympathetic cul- 
tivation of the shepherd’s ‘homiletical parturition’ must be the primary con- 
cern of the shepherdess?”’ 

Dr. Hewitt says, ““Together you and your shepherdess should get away, 
enjoy your comradeship and relieve the tension. Take her to ride, when no 
one else is with you. Let the back seat bump empty to the glory of God.” 
Most rural ministers’ cars, if they are used “‘for the glory of God,” are filled 
with children on the back seat, bouncing over the bumps with glee, so that 
the mothers of the manse can take the trip too. How desolate a world, if 
this were not true! 

The book would be finer literature if there were not the frequent use of 
such phrases as ‘‘monstrous callousness,” “hideous abuses,” ‘downright 
nastiness,” ‘‘intolerable procedures,” “‘abominably bad,” “‘swab off the 
superior smile from the insulting faces.”’ On the other hand, the beauty of 
the author’s spirit, and the depth of his Christian love is revealed in such 
summaries as the following: 


The love level, on which we live, will be kept high and holy if we daily have to 
face Almighty God together in our prayers. No bitterness against each other can be 
kept in our hearts, if we must come hand in hand into the light of Infinite Love and 
confess our sins. The very fact of our seeking Him thus gives us faith and inspiration, 
and promises immortality to the love we share together... . . If to the end of life, 
tender arms enfold each other and unfailing kindness prevails, no bride or bride- 
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groom need fear that sometime love may fade. It is neglected love, that only, which 


dies. 


Read The Shepherdess. It is worth while. 
Hi.pa Lipsy Ives 


BY-PRODUCTS OF RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION 


Tur REFORMATION REFUGEES AS AN Economic Force, by FREDERICK A. Norwoop, Ameri- 
can Society of Church History (Studies in Church History, Volume V, edited by Matthew Spinka, 
Robert Hastings Nichols), Chicago, $3.00. 
poe this study Mr. Norwood was awarded the Frank S. Brewer Prize in 

Church History in 1942. The book is an abridgment and revision of the 
manuscript of his Ph.D. dissertation at Yale University. It is a contribution 
primarily to economic rather than to religious history. The author treats in 
detail the numerous settlements, temporary and permanent, of the Calvinist 
refugees in England, Germany, Switzerland, and the Netherlands during 
the sixteenth century. The information for England is much more ample 
than that supplied for other countries. The data for Scotland are included 
within chapters dealing with England — although the author curiously 
refers to the English ships that fought the Spanish Armada as ‘“‘the British 
fleet.”’ The alien incomers were generally able to obtain, by acts of the na- 
tional government and of local authorities, opportunity to worship in their 
accustomed manner and to ply their trades and market their products. 
Mr. Norwood has examined closely the provisions under which they lived 
in the various localities and has exhibited much evidence regarding the 
attitudes of the old citizens toward them. So far as England and Scotland 
were concerned there was a manifest religious sympathy for the strangers 
who had fled from Roman Catholic governments. But a good deal of tension 
was created in the process of their integration with the economic life of the 
country. While in general their personal behavior was unexceptionable, it was 
almost necessary to their existence, and also to the fulfilment of their des- 
tined service to the lands of their adoption, that they should violate many 
old laws and regulations, and even the new restrictions applied in order to 
maintain the outworn economic institutions of the old order. For they 
possessed and cultivated skills, especially in the textile industries, far more 
advanced than those previously practiced. The demand for their products 
and the shrewd policies of those in authority who appreciated their taxable 
wealth were sufficient to protect them from the resentment of the many who 
suffered in competition. 

An interesting feature of the evidence for Germany is the contrast be- 
tween the rather revolutionary attitude of the Frankfort community to the 
rigid guild organization of the city and the conservative regulations adopted 
by the groups in Hanau and Frankenthal where they encountered no such 
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established system. Mr. Norwood credits the refugees in Switzerland, 
especially those from Italy and France, with the leading part in the sixteenth 
century transformation of that country’s economic order from a medieval to 
a partly capitalistic one. 

In his final chapter the author attempts to generalize on the refugee 
movement as an economic and as a religious force. He includes an “‘abbrevi- 
ated summary” of the well-known and much criticized thesis of Max Weber 
that modern capitalism was generated in the ethic of Protestantism. But he 
is not very successful in testing Weber’s view by the history of the refugees, 
whose ethical principles are seen only in the light of their behavior and of 
the ideas of Calvin. At this point Mr. Norwood seems oblivious of the fact 
that some of the exiles were themselves thinkers. For proof that, with quali- 
fications, they “‘approved” of capitalism, he cites only examples of their 
practices. He nevertheless describes as “involuntary” the impetus given to 
capitalism by Calvinism. The evidence presented does not in fact give much 
weight to the alleged “approval”? of capitalism. What the refugees con- 
tributed to a capitalistic economy appears to have been mainly an unin- 
tentional outcome of the industry and thrift to which by religious con- 
viction they were in duty bound. 

The value of the book lies primarily in its extensive display of factual 
data, only secondarily in the constructions placed upon this troublesome 
mass of material. There are a good many faulty sentences, and the method 
adopted involves a certain amount of repetition. But students of the six- 
teenth century owe a real debt to Mr. Norwood for this first broad-based 
study of the subject which faithfully reports the results of numerous detailed 
researches in narrow areas of the field. The book is particularly timely in 
view of the present day refugee situation, and should attract readers who are 
not specializing in history. 

Joun T. McNEILL 


THE FUTURE OF THE ECUMENICAL CHURCH 


Tue New Orber WW THE Cuurcn, by WILLIAM ADAMS Brown. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
$1.50. 
O THOSE who have followed Dr. Brown’s distinguished career it would 
seem that he has compressed into this little book the meaning, spirit and 
goal of one of the absorbing interests of his life. He has had a large part in 
shaping the ecumenical movement. He records here his convictions con- 
cerning its place in the present life of Christianity, and the changes in the 
attitude of the churches and of Christian people which are necessary if it 
is to accomplish the task which he believes God has laid upon it. Those 
necessary changes constitute “The New Order in the Church.” 
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They are developed through the consideration of four needs of the 
post-war world, — renewed fellowship, a unifying faith, economic sharing 
and world-wide understanding. That the post-war world needs these things 
cannot be doubted. There can be no decent new order of any kind unless 
and until there is recognition throughout the world of the fellowship of all 
peoples. That can actually be achieved only through the fundamental 
faith in the unity of mankind. Economic sharing and the world-wide 
understanding which is developed through education are both means to and 
results of that fundamental faith. The faith and its fruits are perhaps more 
integrally related than Dr. Brown would suggest; but the thesis which 
underlies these four chapters (and the book) cannot be doubted. ‘The Church 
cannot summon the world to achieve this new order unless and until it 
has achieved it or striven to achieve it in its own order. By what right, for 
example, can a divided Church ask a divided world to unite? 

The first business of the Church is then to “‘consider what changes must 
take place in the Church itself if it is to take its place worthily in the post-war 
world.”? With wisdom and clarity Dr. Brown considers them. In a world of 
burning hatreds the love which has kept men true to God and sustained the 
Christian fellowship across enemy lines is the sole promise of the future. 
In such a fellowship the nations can learn to look for the faith which lies 
beneath it, the unifying faith in Christ. In such a fellowship the Church must 
not only advocate the economic community of interest necessary to raise 
living standards everywhere; it must practice that sharing in its own eco- 
nomic life. All this involves world-wide mutual understanding in the crea- 
tion of which the Church is again called to take a significant part. 

There is nothing particularly new in the discussion of these points. Indeed 
Dr. Brown is the first to note that fact; but the discussion is full of the 
wisdom of one of the Church’s elder statesmen. It is eminently worth while. 

Then comes the question of the Church’s equipment to meet these needs. 
The World Council is the answer. It is the present but as yet incomplete 
culmination of the Ecumenical Movement. Local and national federations 
on the one hand, and on the other world-wide movements, especially 
“Faith and Order” and “Life and Work” have come together in creating 
it. It is “the symbol and prophecy of the New Order.” The relation of the 
churches and of individual Christians to the World Council brings out the 
most important emphasis of the book, — the need of that larger loyalty 
which magnifies the loyalty to congregation or denomination by shaping it 
in reference to the work and life of the whole Church. One’s loyalty to 
family, state and nation is deepened by living it under the larger loyalty of 
the world community. So it is in the Church. The Church cannot meet the 
needs of the modern world until its people and the individual churches 
begin to think and act in terms of the whole. The creation of the new order 
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depends upon that change in attitude. To reprint and circulate widely 
some of Dr. Brown’s paragraphs dealing with this larger loyalty would be of 
great service to the Church and the world. 

It is out of such an attitude and such co-operation in life and work that 
the organic unity which is the goal of our effort is step by step to be reached. 
One would wish that space had allowed Dr. Brown to develop this matter 
somewhat more fully. There is recognition of the deep doctrinal differences 
which divide Christians. There is some reference to the doctrine of the 
Church; but there is only a hint of the way in which governmental and 
sacramental aspects of unity cross and confuse one another. Those problems 
are all familiar to Dr. Brown. He has dealt with them before. They lie 
somewhat outside the purpose of the book; yet for the general reader 
further development at this point would have been helpful. 

It is an admirable little book. For the sake of the ‘‘new order” and more 
directly for the encouragement of the larger loyalty it deserves a wide 
circulation. 

EDWARD L. PARSONS 


PAUL: FOUNDER OF CHRISTIANITY? 


From Jesus To PAuL, by JosEpH Kiausner. Translated by William F. Stinespring. The Mac- 
millan Company, $3.50. 
ABBI JOSEPH KLAUSNER has few equals as a thoroughly equipped, 
indefatigable, and dispassionate historian of the period of the “‘second 
- Temple.” He has rendered many services to scholarship, especially among 
his own people, but to the world at large he will be known by his two books 
on the birth of Christianity. The studies which he began to publish in his 
Jesus of Nazareth (1925) were interrupted by his labors in the Hebrew 
University, and his already voluminous notes were destroyed in the riots of 
August, 1929. Yet the present work continues the former without any ap- 
parent break and with a very considerable documentation from both Jewish 
and Christian works. 

As was the case in the earlier volume, his conclusions are marked by 
a relative conservatism on critical questions. For example, Luke the phy- 
sician is the author of Luke-Acts, and Acts has a high degree of historical 
dependability even in details. A long discussion of Paul’s missionary ac- 
tivities follows conventional lines. Paul wrote all of the letters ascribed to 
him except the Pastorals and, of course, Hebrews. 

Dr. Klausner’s problem is essentially still that with which his Jesus of 
Nazareth begins: the “great contradiction,” to which Voltaire alludes, that, 
though Jesus was a Jew, his followers were not Jews. But another question 
emerges: Why was Jesus not forgotten like “the rest of the ‘false Messiahs,’ 
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_ the saviours who did not succeed in saving”? It is in the discussion 
of these two questions that Dr. Klausner’s contribution is made. 

The answer is discovered in the preparation of the Jewish Diaspora and 
the Graeco-Roman world for a new type of religion. Paul, while believing 
himself a true Jew, was nevertheless deeply though unconsciously influenced 
by his Hellenistic environment. This influence and his own position, as one - 
who had known Jesus in the flesh only to reject him and whose apostleship, 
therefore, depended upon a mystical vision, drove him to lay all emphasis 
upon the heavenly Christ rather than the earthly Jesus. He thus made the 
Nazarene Jewish sect into a mystery religion, a compound of Judaism and 
Hellenism, which answered the Roman world’s demand for individual 
salvation and personal immortality. 

Ironically enough, Paul’s departures from the true faith are explained 
on what is essentially the Nazi theory of Blut und Boden. It is repeatedly 
stated that the Jewish Diaspora and Paul himself went astray because they 
were not rooted in the soil of Palestine. Although Paul was indebted to the Old 
Testament for his universalism, he was wrong in taking it seriously. ‘The 
logical outcome of Dr. Klausner’s position seems to be that true Judaism is 
a tribal, or racial, religion which can exist only on Palestinian soil. 

The open-minded reader will appreciate an interpretation of Paul’s 
thought which is not phrased in the terms and distorted by the controver- 
sies of either Nicea or the Reformation, but which places him in his own 
age and atmosphere. Many a Pauline saying leaps into life when set beside 
one of a Jewish rabbi. Paul’s departures from Judaism are made clear. 
Naturally the Christian will view these departures more leniently than a 
Jewish scholar could, but he will be no less thankful for this frank and ob- 
jective interpretation. Professor Stinespring has performed a real service 
in a translation which is clear and well expressed. The book is a mine of in- 
formation and suggestion. 

C. CG. McCown 


NO ORDINARY MAN 


ARTHUR SELDEN LLoyp, MIssionARY-STATESMAN AND Pastor, by ALEXANDER C. ZABRISKIE. 
Morehouse-Gorham Company, $3.00. 

Ane is an affectionate and at the same time a discriminating account 

4 of a very engaging and original Christian personality. Arthur Lloyd was 
no ordinary and conventional character. He was a gentleman by inheritance 
and by breeding and association, but nothing human was alien to him and 
he moved easily with all folk of every sort. He was fully within his own 
ecclesiastical mode and tradition, but he was genuinely at home anywhere 
in the whole family of God. 
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He was born and received his education in Virginia at the Virginia Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, now called the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, where he was graduated in 1875; at the University of Virginia 
where he studied for two years with intention to become a lawyer, and at the 
Virginia Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church at Alex- 
andria, where he was graduated in 1880. Dr. Zabriskie says that, from the type 
of instruction in the Seminary, Lloyd ‘received no inspiration to study; no 
clearly grasped philosophy of life; only a rigid system of theology which he 
gravely doubted. Perhaps this was the reason why some of the older pro- 
fessors had less hope for his usefulness in the ministry than for any other man 
in the Seminary.” As a matter of fact no more useful man ever left Alexan- 
dria. He carried with him a quiet, adequate view of life and doctrine and 
the warm and Scriptural churchmanship characteristic of Virginian Epis- 
copalianism. ‘“The Church,” says Dr. Zabriskie, ‘‘was the Father’s House. 
Its membership consisted of all who loved the Lord Jesus in sincerity and 
truth. Whether they belonged to the Episcopal branch or the Presbyterian 
made no fundamental difference. The different branches of the Church 
were like different branches of a family.” 

Lloyd began his ministry at Farmville, Virginia, in charge of three small 
congregations in 1880. After four years he went to Norfolk for a remarkable 
service of fifteen years and then in 1899 left Norfolk for New York to become 
general secretary of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Episcopal Church. He brought a fresh breeze of vigor and hope with him 
and for ten years did a vivifying work in the office of the Society and in 
visitation of the missions abroad. Five times he was elected to the Episcopate 
during this decade but declined, until in 1909 he accepted the call to be 
Bishop Coadjutor of Virginia. The following year, however, the Church 
reorganized the Society, abolishing the General Secretaryship and creating 
the office of President of the Board with all the secretary’s powers and more, 
and the General Convention elected Lloyd to the office. In 1919 there was 
another reorganization consolidating various agencies of the Church under 
a National Council, and Lloyd was not continued as president. He returned 
accordingly to parochial work in a small church at White Plains. Within 
two years, however, he was elected to serve as Suffragan Bishop of New York 
and served loyally, though not in full agreement with the Bishop, until 
his death in 1936. 

Bishop Lloyd was inclined intellectually to the High Church and “Cath- 
olic” position, but he never could accept the idea that a non-espiscopal 
ordination was invalid or that only people episcopally confirmed were 
members of the Church and admissible to Communion. His mind and 
heart went back of Cyprian to the evangelical simplicity and reality of the 
New Testament. 
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He was a genuine Christian man, in his use of money, of which he never 
had much and at times had none; in his friendships; in his fearlessness of 
men of wealth and position; in his utter honesty; in his democracy and 
brotherhood. He was full of lovable and whimsical ways and dear oddities. 

Dr. Zabriskie has told his story with understanding and honesty. It is 


a sweet picture of a gloriously good and true man. 
RoBERT E. SPEER 


RELIGIOUS POETRY AT LOW EBB 


RE.icious TRENDS IN ENGLISH Poetry. VoLuME II: 1740-1780: RELIGIOUS SENTIMENTALISM 
IN THE AGE OF JOHNSON, by Hoxie NEALE FaircuiLp. Columbia University Press, $5.00. 
N THIS second volume of his massive study, Professor Fairchild deals 
with the middle period of the eighteenth century, in which enlightened 
rationalism suffered final decay and the sentimental tendencies already 
introduced in Volume I (1700-1740) continued their development. It is a 
period remarkable neither for poetry nor religion; and since it ““produces no 
fundamental novelties” (though it ‘‘reveals a continual shift of emphasis’), 
the volume is a somewhat arid though obviously necessary link between the 
new departures of the early eighteenth century and the romantic outburst 
which is to be the subject of Volume III. The decay of rationalism left the 
wits and scoffers (excepting one or two) without the mocking verve of their 
predecessors. Sentimentalism, without the support of a lively nature-worship 
and uncombined with developing evangelicalism, failed to provide any 
real inspiration. A painstakingly “diligent sifting of the dustbins’? — to use 
a phrase of the author’s — discovers few verses inspiring either as poetry or 
as professions of faith, apart from some of the work of the ‘‘mystics,”’ Byrom 
and Smart, and of the evangelical Cowper, upon which the historical 
approach throws new light. 

It is in its historical bearing that the value of the volume lies. The thesis 
— already set forth in Volume I — is briefly that the sentimental religion of 
the eighteenth century developed from the Low Church Anglicanism and 
Nonconformity of the seventeenth century, and (as Volume III is to show) 
that the religious ideas and feelings of the romantics represent a further 
stage in this process of disintegration. Whether or not this is an adequate 
explanation of the peculiarities of the romantics we must leave Professor 
Fairchild to show later. He has certainly demonstrated that the develop- 
ment is of central importance in the eighteenth century. There is no doubt 
that the inferior quality of much of the verse examined here is the con- 
sequence of the destruction by various naturalistic and primitivistic in- 
fluences of any sense of the true significance of Christian doctrine and the 
spiritual experience of which it is the formulation. The blunting of the 
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sense of sin, which goes with the facile optimism and self-confidence of the 
sentimentalist and his unrealistic view of life and death, makes the doctrine 
of salvation meaningless and leaves only the shallowest reflection of religious 
emotion. The sentimental doctrine of social benevolence, of “the luxury of 
doing good” (in Goldsmith’s phrase), obviously has a Christian source but 
is no substitute for the regeneration of which it should be an effect and with- 
out which it has no substance. The study consequently tends to confirm 
our low opinion of mid-eighteenth century religion as well as to remind us 
of the historical background of much that still clutters our dustbins. 
However, the reader is warned (and the warning needs to be underlined) 
that this is “not a history of religious thought but a history of religious 
thought as it appears in the work of English poets’? — a legitimate distinc- 
tion here somewhat too rigorously pressed. The earlier volume met with 
some criticism because it confined itself to the verse alone of such eminent 
prose-writers as Swift and Addison. The criticism has been met in this 
volume by the complete exclusion of such as Johnson and Goldsmith on the 
ground that they wrote more prose than poetry. Every man must work out 
his own method and has a right to define his own limitations; but (in view 
of the volume’s subtitle) this is surely to omit not only the Prince of Den- 
mark but Horatio and Laertes and to leave us with little more than Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern. Inflexible categories have no place in the crit- 
icism either of poetry or religion; and since a modification of the scheme has 
been very sensibly and profitably adopted in the case of the extremes of 
Horace Walpole and ‘Thomas Gray, some concession might have been made 
for greater literary figures and better Christians. We can of course go, as 
Professor Fairchild advises us, to the authorities listed in his excellent 
bibliography for the study of such figures; but the significance of his ma- 
terial might have been thrown into even sharper relief if some account had 
been taken of the vital Christian tradition which did exist in the eighteenth 
century — though, for reasons upon which it would be interesting to specu- 
late, it did not find expression in verse — and of which Johnson was no 


unworthy representative. peered een 


CHINESE CLASSICS FOR WESTERNERS 


Tue GREAT LEARNING AND THE MEAN-IN-ACTION, NEWLY TRANSLATED FROM THE CHINESE, 
witH AN INTRODUCTORY EssAy ON THE History OF CHINESE PutLosopHy, by E. R. 
Hucues. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., $2.00. 


HAT there is a great wave of interest in Chinese culture, premonitory 
of a new interaction of East and West in the post-war world, is evidenced 
by the popularity of Lin Yu-tang’s interpretations of Chinese thought and 
his recent compilation of Oriental classics. It is questionable, however, 
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whether modern Westerners will get much out of the Chinese classics with- 
out more critical guidance than the bare text affords; while at the same 
time few have patience to wade through the learned Sinological commenta- 
ries. The new Hughes edition of The Great Learning and The Mean (which, 
along with the Analects and Mencius constitute the “Four Books” of the 
Confucian canon) slips neatly between the Scylla and the Charybdis above 
mentioned. It engages in a good deal of necessary critical comment, but 
never permits the obscurities of the ancient texts to conceal their perennial 
human interest, and skilfully suggests their relevance to the problems which 
vex the world today. 

The introduction is a masterly piece of pedagogy, moving step by step 
from the known West to the unknown East, and from matters of general 
interest to those of a more technical character. To begin with (Chapter I), 
Hughes establishes the fact that once before, in the eighteenth century, 
Confucian thought exerted a profound influence upon Western thought. 
The vehicle of this influence was a Latin treatise, Confucius, Sinarum Philoso- 
phus, published by four Jesuit missionaries in 1687. Rejected by many 
Catholics as too liberal, this book was avidly read by such representative 
eighteenth century thinkers as Leibnitz and Voltaire, through whom it 
helped to shape the characteristic ideas of Nature, Reason, and Humanity 
which have guided liberal humanitarian thought ever since. Next (Chap- 
ter II) Hughes undertakes to show that the Confucian tradition in China 
did not, as commonly supposed, subject the Chinese ‘‘to a tyrannous sys- 
tem of hard-and-fast dogma for two thousand years without material 
change.’ On the contrary, it was repeatedly thought out afresh, by phi- 
losophers of diverse and even opposite tendencies, and so recaptured Chi- 
nese culture periodically, just as the Hebrew-Christian tradition has pe- 
riodically renewed its grip upon Western culture by rethinking its central 
concepts. The prevailing concept of Confucius as an agnostic humanist 
is a neo-Confucian notion based on late reinterpretations of the Master’s 
teachings rather than upon the Confucian classics themselves. In his de- 
scription of the age that produced the Confucian classics (Chapter III) 
Hughes gives a vivid account of the political vicissitudes (so like our own) 
that affected the mind of the Master, and the many schools of thought 
reflected in early Confucianist and Taoist writings. Only then (Chapter IV), 
after awakening the Western reader’s interest, does our editor address 
himself to problems of date and authorship. . 

The translation itself is more than a translation. Almost every paragraph 
is followed by interpretative comments and suggestive philosophizings 
which make this reader wish that all our American universities might have 
one such engaging teacher of Chinese philosophy. For Chinese philosophy 
is destined once again, in the near future, to become an active ferment in 
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the Hebrew-Christian tradition; and many of us, seeing its good works, will 
glorify our Father in Heaven as did the Jesuit missionary quoted by Hughes: 
““However it be, that God has made his wide distribution of grace, I am 
sure of all nations China has least reason to complain, since no one has 
received a larger portion than she” (p. 6). 

WALTER MaArsHALL HorTON 


YOUTHFUL MATURITY AND MATURE YOUTHFULNESS 


Wuart Is Rericion Doinc To Our Consctences? by Grorce A. Cor. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, $1.50. 
Wuart Is 4 Mature Mora ity? by Harorp H. Trrus. The Macmillan Company, $2.00. 
ERNARD SHAW’S Man and Superman dreams of the wonderful results 
that would supposedly be gained if only man had an indefinite length 
of life in which to accumulate knowledge and to exercise his massive in- 
tellectual faculties. Ordinary folk, however, know that it is a good thing 
that one generation with its fixed ideas about right and wrong is displaced 
by another, whom it has educated just enough to maintain cultural con- 
tinuity but not enough to produce stagnation under its or any other epoch’s 
judgments of value. Rare, indeed, is the person whose span of life embraces 
many decades, who has participated with distinction in movements that 
have shaped the climates of opinion of our immediate past, and yet who can 
still speak to us with such freshness of self-criticism as does Dr. George A. 
Coe in what he calls his “‘last book.” 

Moreover, what we have here is no simple extension or development of 
the mind, such as Shaw envisages. Dr. Coe begins by admitting the rela- 
tivity of the norms that were standard for an earlier day, and the consequent 
necessity upon us all for fundamentally reshaping our minds. ‘‘Changes 
that have occurred in almost the whole of civilization within three decades 
have shifted the position of all of us within the spectrum of good and evil,” 
he writes in the foreword; and, recognizing that he ‘thas given undue 
weight to the satisfactions that characterize one period of history,”’ Dr. Coe 
announces: “‘I have re-examined my own position, with the result of be- 
coming, to a significant extent, a dissenter from some of my own published 
writings.” Such phrases as the ‘‘continuous new creation of conscience,” 
the “unremitting revaluation of our values,” and “‘the creation of a moral 
order in which there is perpetual newness of both good and evil’’ continue to 
emphasize throughout the text a motif of radical reformulation, which 
needs to be “not merely applying old judgments to new facts, but also 
acquiring a new kind of judgment.” 

This, then, is one thesis: ‘“[he Christian conscience undergoes unpre- 
dictable changes by reason of unpredictable secular conditions, and yet 
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remains Christian,” or, more generally, ‘unpredictable events modify the 
religious conscience indefinitely.” To this the balancing thesis in Dr. Coe’s 
thought is: “ . . . At the same time the religious conscience time and 
again sees farthest into the good and evil of its new situation.” What, it may 
be asked, is this Christian conscience? In a sense it is what the Christian does 
with the ambiguities in ethical thought bequeathed to him by his culture. It 
is “ethical love” and respect for persons as such, from which comes the stim- 
ulus to work through ambiguities by “inquisitiveness” about values, “in- 
quiry”’ (the scientific absolute), “‘co-operation,” and a “readiness to accept 
all persons whatsoever as co-determiners of what is good and what evil in 
matters that are subject to human control” (the democratic absolutes). 
Admitting relativity, Dr. Coe finds a ground for validity of moral judgments 
only by appealing to methodological absolutes; and, admitting so much 
relativity, even the validities to be produced by the operation of these 
absolute principles of procedure are not now at hand: The “‘democratic ele- 
ment, already introduced into Christian thought, has only begun to work.” 
Living and thinking for the future, some would say ‘“‘living of the future,” 
is an instance of the perpetual youthfulness of Dr. Coe’s thought. Society 
loses such motivation only to its own peril. Nevertheless, to use the words of 
one of the ‘‘Criticisms of this Book”? which Dr. Coe appends as a postscript, 
this is certainly not the ‘“‘ultimate self-annihilation of liberalism,’’ not even 
as radical a restatement as was promised at the outset. Like so much con- 
temporary “rethinking” that is being done, this book remains, fortunately 
or unfortunately, essentially liberal in its perspective and its assumptions. 

As Dr. Coe undertakes to admit real confusion into the simple certainties 
of liberalism, Dr. Titus attempts to make order and a rational framework 
for action emerge from present-day moral confusion. In such a time as ours, 
morality to be morality must be mature. The truth which such a mature 
morality seeks to know is itself securely grounded in things as they are. 
‘Moral judgments which are based on man’s entire nature ought to possess 
the same authority as the rules of health which rest on the narrower basis 
of man’s physical nature.” ‘“‘What man ought to do and to be depends upon 
what man is and upon his place in the universe.’ This would seem to be the 
place to begin, leaving behind the adolescent conceit that the “ought” is 
fundamentally opposed to the “‘is.”” Especially rewarding is the chapter on 
the ‘Marks of a Mature Morality,” which, Titus would agree with Coe, is 
“still in the making.” Despite an admission that various modern schools of 
ethics each claim that the ethics of Jesus falls within their system, and 
presumably have some ground for doing so, Dr. Titus identifies Christian 
ethics too readily with self-realization ethics. One of his examples (p. 77) 
certainly goes beyond the moral action that can without strain be subsumed 
under this category. Moreover, one searches throughout this work without 
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finding any recognition of sin as a positive and profound dimension of the 
self. ‘This, if anything, is the distinguishing mark both of a mature and of a 
Christian ethic. Nevertheless, vigorous maturity is retrieved in an excellent 
discussion of the place of compromise in ethics and in the author’s conclud- 
ing suggestions on our present responsibilities. 

Together, these two books constitute an instance of what Bosanquet 
called the “meeting of extremes in contemporary philosophy’ — the one 
a voice from Nebo, the other a voice from before the walls of Jericho, both 
battle cries of the human spirit, the testimonies of men who act and think in 
faith. 

PauL RAMSEY 


MUST THE WEST DECLINE? 


THE SuRVIVAL OF WESTERN CuLTuRE. AN INQUIRY INTO THE PROBLEM OF ITs DECLINE 
AND REsuRGENCE, by RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING. Harper G& Brothers, $3.00. 


N THIS book Dr. Flewelling attempts an answer to Spengler’s Decline of 
the West. He makes no claim to the same encyclopedic thoroughness, but 
wishes rather to bring out the issues of central importance, within readable 
length, even at the risk of unsupported generalizations which might annoy 
the specialists. In brief, he holds that it is possible for Western mankind to 
marshall successfully the forces of creative imagination inherent in human 
personality against the totalitarian spirit. This cannot be done through 
undisciplined individualism, but through ‘“‘self-regimentation” in which 
free individuals surrender their individualism for the sake of the whole and 
thus become real persons. 

Spengler saw the “‘sense of destiny” as the motivating spirit of the West. 
Though he described this sense of destiny as “Aryan” and necessitarian, 
Dr. Flewelling shows convincingly that it is actually the contribution of the 
Hebraic philosophy of history, one which does not rule out but rather 
emphasizes human choice and its creative effects on society. Spengler saw 
the ‘“‘Decline”’ as inevitable because he accepted the Oriental cyclic and 
essentially static conception of history; on that principle, however, a future 
resurgence would also be inevitable! The personalistic world-view of the 
Hebrew-Christian tradition needs to be seen as the basic urge in Western 
culture — implying as it does a world-wide human, not a racial, national 
or Class destiny — if this culture is to survive and become a real civilization. 
A real civilization is AGH’ in which is possible the highest disciplinary self- 
expression of the person.” 

In the first half of the book the author reviews the development of { in- 
dividualism from its Greek and Hebrew roots down to the present in the 
fields of morals, law, politics, education, science, philosophy, and finds the 
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present dilemma of our civilization in “the disillusionment of achieved 
objectives.”’ We have, for example, achieved a law code full of technical- 
ities to protect the weak, only to find that the clever criminal uses them to 
claim his “individual rights.” We have made education free and ex- 
perimental; and on the one hand it fosters irresponsible individualism and 
on the other, reduction to a dead level of mediocrity. 

The author next presents his constructive argument for the pragmatic 
approach to reality to which the sciences have opened the way; the recog- 
nition that we live in a relational world, which means ‘“‘a world whose 
reality consists of meaning for persons.” Heisinger’s Principle of Indeter- 
minacy deprives mechanistic views of any scientific grounding, and Planck 
himself, author of the Quantum Theory, has turned theist. Evolution pre- 
supposes God. 

The redeeming element in the Western “‘sense of destiny”’ is that it has 
characteristically aimed at a better society, and in each crisis successfully 
resisted the absolutisms which would choke further growth. Dr. Flewelling 
believes we can do it this time, if our imagination is sufficiently captured by 
a new ‘“‘world dream” and a religious urge to fulfill it. Man has great 
capacities for self-sacrifice. The way of self-giving love bears “the un- 
impeachable and pragmatic authority of life itself.” He ends with a chapter 
on “A Quantum View of History’? — the view that in the course of human 
evolution new powers develop suddenly in certain critical periods which 
make unprecedented achievements possible. 

There is much in this book which calls for agreement and admiration. 
But it also raises disturbing questions. It seems strangely unfortunate to this 
reviewer that a philosopher who skilfully correlates material from so many 
fields and who puts such a high value on personality, should so pointedly 
ignore psychology. The only psychological school he mentions is behavior- 
ism, which as he says has been discredited. But what the depth-psycholo- 
gists have to tell us rests on a basis of intimate acquaintance with human 
personality as it empirically exists and functions. To anyone acquainted 
with their findings, Dr. Flewelling’s picture of the human being as a morally 
responsible individual concerned chiefly with ideals and ideas appears all 
too abstract and high above the earth. To be sure he admits gladly that 
man also has emotions, but the only emotional material he takes seriously 
is artistic imagination and religious feeling at their best. He shows no 
awareness of the tremendous dark forces in man, the intricate conflicts 
through which personality is won or lost. Though he has a lively com- 
punction for social sin, he has none of the apprehension of its deep roots 
in human nature to which Christians of the past and psychologists of the 


present testify. If he had, he might also have penetrated more deeply 
into the possibilities of redemption. 
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In the name of democracy, contingency, human freedom, Dr. Flewelling 
is allergic to absolutes (admitting them only in the sense of ideal norms 
useful to progress). The false absolutisms he opposes are indeed dangerous 
— but might that not be simply because they are false? Why is it that the 
contenders for freedom have frequently been absolutists? He accepts a 
divine Person into his cosmos because human intellectual and moral in- 
terests point to him; but he does not ask whether it is really possible that 
God, if he exists, could be merely the president of a democracy, elected by 
ourselves. When he speaks of “theology” or “the church,” he fulminates 
against their authoritarianism and sees them as historically deduced from 
abstract neo-Platonic absolutism. It does not occur to him that they had 
any basis in man’s experience of God, of deep corporate unity, or of tragic 
involvement in sin. He sees the individual person as the absolute (for though 
he says individualism must be overcome for self-realization, obviously the 
person is still an individual). He does not supplement the recognition of the 
worth of the individual with the recognition that whatever value and free- 
dom he has is given by his Creator. And one cannot but remark that his 
hope that men of different religions might come to agreement through 
fair and unbiased discussion (since without question they would all judge 
their religions by the standard of personalist philosophy!) is naive. 

However, Dr. Flewelling’s book does set forth with a wealth of erudition 
convincing arguments against the various types of irresponsible pessimism 
which, now discredited among leading thinkers, need to be dispelled from 


the lay mind. ERMINIE HUNTRESS 


A GREAT AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGIST 


PIONEER TO THE Past. THE STORY oF JAMES HENRY BREASTED, ARCHAEOLOGIST, TOLD BY 
His Son, CHARLES BREASTED. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $3.50. 


HE war has brought to the public mind a knowledge of parts of the 
world little known in untroubled days, and the Near East is of that 
number. The lands of the Bible have moved up into the range of attention 
as the armies of the nations have taken possession of lands and cities that 
have hitherto been reserved for the interest of the historian and the orien- 
talist. The world is turning to geography as a required study, and the press 
is offering its readers maps as a foremost feature of current information. 
The subject of this sketch was chiefly concerned with this part of the 
earth, and spent much of his life in the Levant. Dr. Breasted was the fore- 
most archaeologist of the generation, and his death at far too early an age 
removed from the activities of research, authorship and the public inter- 
pretation of an unfolding past the most eager, resourceful and successful 
investigator and exponent of antiquity whom our age has known. 
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Some portions of the world’s area and history have been the subjects 
of exploration and comment by historians and students of past ages. But 
it was the desire of Dr. Breasted, who began his academic career with the 
mastery of the Semitic civilization, to organize the story of mankind in 
its retrospective totality. For this reason he gradually widened the sphere 
of his interests and investigations from Hebrew, Arabic and Egyptian fields 
until it covered the entire area of the Near and Middle East, and the full 
stretch of time from prehistoric ages to the modern period. 

Reared in a small Illinois town, and starting as a clerk in a drug store, 
he began his preparation for the ministry at the Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary, and was encouraged by Dr. Samuel Ives Curtiss of that institution to 
go to Yale and enter the classes of Dr. William R. Harper, who at the time 
was the head of the department of Semitic Languages and Literatures, and 
was planning the great enterprise of the University of Chicago. Dr. Harper 
saw in Breasted the promise of a great Oriental scholar, and encouraged 
him to devote himself to the field of Egyptology, in which at the time there 
was no competent specialist on this side of the Atlantic. 

He spent three years with Erman, the most noted Egyptologist of the age, 
in the University of Berlin, and made repeated visits to Egypt, in the inter- 
vals of his work as the head of the department of Egyptology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and after Dr. Harper’s death, as the head of the depart- 
ment of Oriental Languages and Literatures. 

His plans were vast and comprehensive. He dreamed of a field of Oriental 
studies that should cover all the lands most closely related to classical and 
modern culture, and actually achieved most of this tremendous project. He 
organized the Oriental Institute at the University, and had at one time 
twelve expeditions and research centers in oriental lands. He gathered 
around him a splendid group of younger men and women to assist in these 
great designs. The University of Chicago houses at Megiddo, Persepolis, 
Luxor and Baghdad, to name no others, suggest the far-ranging scope of his 
objectives. The forces at work at these various sites are ably supplemented 
by the voluminous publication projects carried on by the Oriental Insti- 
tute under the supervision of Dr. John A. Wilson, Dr. Breasted’s successor 
as director. 

‘Those who were associated with Dr. Breasted were deeply interested in 
his difficult problems of a personal nature. He carried heavy burdens, in 
his home, in the department, where the jealousy and opposition of one of 
his colleagues hindered for years, and nearly wrecked the most important 
of his plans, and in his relations with the Egyptian administration of 
antiquities, where the generous purposes of an American philanthropist for 
the reconstruction of the Cairo museum were completely thwarted by 
official jealousy of the French director, and were at length abandoned. 
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This entire tragic episode was precipitated by the discovery and opening of 
the tomb of Tutankhamen, in which Breasted had a leading part. 

Charles Breasted has done an admirable piece of work in making full 
use of his father’s copious journals and letters. The work might almost be 
called an autobiography, so ample is its documentation from the professor’s 
writings. Yet the material has been used with discrimination, and full 
appreciation of his father’s point of view and interests. The book has all the 
values of a brilliant and romantic narrative. It is a loyal and vivid tribute to 
a great man and a foremost scholar. 

HERBERT L. WILLETT 


THE ART OF RELIGIOUS PUBLICITY 


How To Make FRIEnps ror Your Cuurcy, by Joun L. Forrson. Association Press, $2.00. 


HIS is a good book for pastors and denominational and interdenomina- 

tional executives to own. It isn’t the sort of a book that can be read 
profitably at a sitting. Many a rapid reader could plow through a systematic 
treatise or theological essay of a mere 150 pages in a couple of hours; but 
this isn’t that sort of a volume. Part of the cost and of the value of Mr. 
Fortson’s book is in the thirty-one additional pages of illustrative material 
(facsimiles of mimeographed bulletins and letters, newspaper articles and 
advertising, etc.). It is natural to examine this supplement first. To do so 
critically means to be plunged squarely into the midst of the problem of 
the “‘public relations” of the church. This reviewer almost snorted aloud 
at one or two points. He certainly began the serious reading of the text with 
no prejudice in its favor. He happens to be one of those who have from the 
outset more or less automatically resented the use of paid advertising in 
connection with World-Wide Communion Sunday — feeling that the 
sacramental should not be commercially publicized, and that which is most 
holy should be advertized by reverent testimony rather than by paid space 
in the public print. 

But prejudice or no prejudice, here was a volume to be reckoned with, by 
reason of its author’s experience and because of his able consultants. ‘The 
publisher’s claim that ‘‘church publicity experts welcome” the book is at 
least worth investigating, especially by anybody employed in public in- 
formation service. So I sat down to read what Mr. Fortson has to say, only 
to discover that the thing couldn’t be done. 

In the first place, the author (a layman) makes such concrete, pro- 
vocative suggestions, offers such sage counsel, analyzes the task of the church 
under so many phases of public relations that his book has to be pondered 
rather than read. If one knew nothing about modern publicity methods, 
how to deal with the press, of the complex problem of the modern church, 
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one could thumb through such a book and say “‘Phooey.”” My guess is that 
those who are most expert in this field will most prize this volume. So far 
as I know, Mr. Fortson’s manual is in a class quite by itself in its own field. 
It is no cheap formula for high pressure selling of shoddy goods. It is the 
competent testimony of one who knows the “chow” and the “why” of the 
matter, assuming that what the reader has by way of ideas on religion is 
worth merchandising. 

I found myself asking, “What would Mr. Veblen think of this whole 
business?” But as a matter of fact we all do try to make friends for our 
church. Do we do so with skill and wisdom? At the end of several sittings, 
each one involving careful, unhurried reading, I finished Mr. Fortson’s 
pages with the honest confession, ‘“He has answered every question that I 
had in mind.” It would be petty to quibble on a tiny point of exegesis. 
It wouldn’t be fair to blame the author if one questions some of the basic 
presuppositions of modern church publicity. Here is a manual that might 
well be an “approved text’ for a “standard” leadership education course. 
As a reference book for pastors and executives, to be mulled over repeatedly, 
it is well-nigh a “‘must.”’ 

Ross W. SANDERSON 


“THAT INCOMPARABLE MORAVIAN” 


Joun Amos Comentus: THat INCOMPARABLE MoraAviAN, by MATTHEW SPINKA. University 
of Chicago Press, $2.00. 


HE subtitle is not the author’s but Cotton Mather’s, and shows how 

far Comenius’s fame spread. Mather so spoke of him in telling the story 
of his being approached regarding the presidency of Harvard College, for 
which Dr. Spinka concludes that there is substantial foundation. “‘But the 
solicitations of the Swedish Ambassador, diverting him another way, that 
incomparable Moravian became not an American.” What might have come 
to America! 

On several accounts it is a pleasure to read Dr. Spinka’s book. It is 
written con amore, not uncritically but with the enthusiasm aroused by 
intimate knowledge of a great and good man. Another source of enthusiasm 
is that here a Czech is writing about a noble compatriot. Comenius lived 
through the catastrophe of his country and of his church, the Unity of the 
Brethren, in the Thirty Years’ War and at thirty-six left his native land to 
be for forty-two years an exile, in Poland, Sweden, Germany, England, 
Hungary, dying in 1670 in Amsterdam. An undertone of the sorrows and 
indomitable hope of the Czechs pervades this book which must appeal to 
everyone possessed of a heart and a conscience. Again it is written with 
mastery of the basic materials. Dr. Spinka commands the indispensable 
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Czech writings of Comenius and the large Czech literature about him. 
Besides this, as the bibliography and footnotes witness, the subject has been 
exhaustively studied in background and main figure. Furthermore it is a 
pleasure, and something higher, to read a full account of an extraordinary 
man who sustains admiration for sublime courage in the face of private and 
public disasters, for tenacious lifelong purposes, for gallant industry (he 
approached Cotton Mather in literary productiveness, including over two 
hundred titles), for visions reaching far into the future and for unshaken 
Christian faith. 

Comenius was a pioneer in three fields. In the seventeenth century, in 
words here quoted from President Butler, ‘‘He introduces and dominates 
the whole modern movement... in elementary and secondary edu- 
cation.” His “‘pansophic” schemes anticipated modern ideas of central 
institutions of research, international in scope, in which specialized studies 
are co-ordinated. He was a pioneer also in ecumenical Christianity. 
Throughout his life, in intolerant times, he worked for Christian unity 
theoretically and practically as well. He desiderated for all churches ‘‘a 
lively desire for unanimity of opinion and for reconciliation among them- 
selves and for union in faith and love of the unity of spirit.”” Dr. Spinka 
acknowledges a certain naiveté about Comenius’ visions, arising partly from 
his Socratic conviction that “If men were shown what their complete and 
real good is, they would be drawn to it.” Nevertheless the visions, as 
Leibnitz prayed, remain an inspiration. 

RosertT Hastincs NICHOLS 


“METHODISTS ARE ONE PEOPLE” 


I was Mabe A Minister, 6y Epwin Hott Hucues. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, $2.50. 


Tur Lone Roap To Metuopist Union, by JoHN M. Moore. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, $2.00. 


ISHOP HUGHES’S autobiography is the story of a son of a Methodist 

parsonage who early became one of the top-ranking leaders of a great 
church. His role as boy college president and boy bishop tended perhaps to 
make him too exclusively a minister of the ecclesiastical type, whose world 
outside of Methodism appears rather small. One gets the impression that 
life has unrolled for Bishop Hughes pretty much as a series of official en- 
gagements. He characterizes his book as ‘“‘the personal minutes of my soul’s 
meetings.’’ The characterization is more than apt. The record is always 
clear, often verified from the Bishop’s date-books. ‘Then follow restrained 
indications of the Bishop’s feelings on each occasion, with pertinent and 
always kindly and often reverent insights into the attitudes of his fellow- 
participants, which might well have been pencilled on the margins of an 


agenda sheet. 
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In the chapter headed ‘“‘Controversies,”’ the chief issues are noted which 
have modified the Christianity of Bishop Hughes’s day. He treats them all 
as essentially occasions of “religious warfare” disturbing to the peace of the 
church and of regrettable friction between brethren. Evolution, Biblical 
criticism, social gospel — why any or all these arose, and what they did to 
the church causes him little curiosity. Perhaps Borden Bowne was right in 
feeling that student Hughes would never be a philosopher! 

Bishop Hughes rightly regards his official leadership of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church during the final decade of work for the unification of 
divided Methodism as the crowning episode of his career. His well-balanced 
thirty pages on Methodist unification are sufficient to give only the bare 
bones of what Bishop John M. Moore treats in his book of 250 pages. 
Bishop Hughes’s book, however, is most pertinent as a realistic statement of 
what it was that had to be unified — living memories of Civil War tensions, 
tens of thousands of little country charges North and South, such as the 
itinerant Hughes served in the dust and mud of his Iowa ministry, strug- 
gling colleges, great urban centers of Methodism, vast enterprises of world 
Methodism, — and two groups of bishops. ‘The bishops, however, accord- 
ing to both Bishop Hughes’s and Bishop Moore’s accounts, had been sur- 
prisingly integrated through negotiations and co-operative labors in which 
so many of them were directly involved during the prolonged period pre- 
ceding unification. It was very largely patient episcopal leadership inter- 
preting and guiding the popular mind which brought the movement to its 
consummation. 

Bishop Moore’s book goes back over the long road to union and sets up 
at the turning points the inscriptions which he thinks one ought to read in 
order to appreciate why the journey was so slow. Besides giving a carefully 
documented and probably definitive statement of multifarious phases of the 
unification movement (which began almost from the moment of separation), 
Bishop Moore hangs doggedly to his special interpretation of the process. 

With the admission of adequate lay representation to Methodist Confer- 
ences both North and South, — as both Bishop Hughes and Bishop Moore 
agree, — the essential issue between these two churches and the Methodist 
Protestant Church had disappeared. According to Bishop Moore, however, 
it was only when and because the Methodist Church South had won its 
original point that unification was or could have been possible. He makes 
it clear that the original separation was completely two-sided and not a 
secession of one part from a parent church. The possibility of reunification 
began with the recognition of the equality of the two churches which had 
developed in separation during the years of sectional tension. The action of 
the Cape May Commission in 1776 “unlocked the blockade.” With this 
Bishop Hughes is in complete agreement. Thereafter, Bishop Moore insists, 
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it was a matter of reaching some settlement which would limit the authority 
of the Methodist General Conference. This ultimately took the form of 
_ decentralization proposals providing for a series of regional jurisdictions. 

This solution was steadily adhered to by the Southern Church and slowly 
and somewhat reluctantly accepted by the Northern. The Negro issue is 
treated by Bishop Moore as serious but incidental. 

To the end, as Bishop Moore recognizes, large sections of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church had “no consuming affection” for the seven Jurisdic- 
tional Conferences, in which unification has lodged original authority in a 
variety of crucial matters, such as the election of bishops. To him, however, 
these Conferences are “‘the essential, vital and principal administrative and 
promotional unit of the Church, with legislative powers limited to the 
regulation of regional affairs. . . . The Jurisdictional Conference is the 
key and core of the entire system’”’ (pp. 192-3). 

Now that unification is accomplished, Bishop Moore feels that ‘the 
jurisdictional conference has to win its standing against several obstacles 
before coming into full recognition, cordial appreciation, and loyal sup- 
port from a great part of the church constituency” (p. 288). His book 
ends in a plea for loyalty to this novel decentralizing device which he re- 
gards as the essential condition for genuine unification. 

The present reviewer has previously indicated his conviction that decen- 
tralization and the expression of diverse regional qualities through the juris- 
dictional conference are indeed the most valuable contribution of Method- 
ist unification to the ecumenical development of the church. When the 
time comes for other churches to join with Methodism in a still larger 
union, this foreshadowing of the semi-autonomous diocese or synod will be 
one of the features which help to make it easy. 

HARLAN Paut Douc Lass 


IMPLEMENTING PRINCIPLES AND IDEALS 


Four FreEpoms AND Gop, by Epwin McNetx Poreat. Harper & Brothers, $1.50. 


R. POTEAT’S book proposes a spiritual crusade on behalf of the Four 
Freedoms. He advocates beginning right now, lest the deepening 
hates war brews and our habituation to the use of force make any settlement 
of peace in Christian terms impossible. The world is faced with the alter- 
natives of a “power” versus an ethical settlement, and the former simply 
means another war in due time. There are no absolutes in his argument but 
there are ideals and fundamental principles, and it is only by a progressive 
readjustment of ideals and principles to the realistic world we live in that 
progress can be made. 
The worth of any religion lies in its ethics and the heart or dynamic of 
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it is love. Love is the creative in both human life and in the social order; and 
by love we do not mean an intangible something or a mere emotion or an 
other-worldly romanticism, but good will and the golden rule put to work 
through techniques based on sound psychology, historic experience and all 
in the Christian tradition that has kept it alive and made it a redeeming 
power in the worldly world. 

In exercising the freedom to speak the prophets found, not refuge from 
danger, but power to create a religious economy built on justice and right- 
eousness. Freedom to speak does not, however, imply a cynic’s right to spurn, 
a shallow gossip’s right to destroy nor a saboteur’s right to commit treason. 
Yet freedom to speak cannot be preserved without allowing the dangers 
they impose. 

True freedom of speech implies that the things spoken are true, kindly and 
necessary. It implies prudence and the guidance of the “inner monitor” 
that thinks of the things of others as one’s own. Thus the freedom of speech 
and the freedom of religion are bound up together. The true, the good, the 
kindly and the “inner monitor” are religious, and religion simply means 
the highest devotion to these things; it is commitment to things of universal 
worth — of more worth than the selfish, the provincial or the narrow con- 
cerns of little people. 

The author finds that the physical and spiritual in man constitute an 
indivisible complex; therefore any consideration of human welfare, whether 
of the individual or the world society, must consider the two together. Fear . 
is a primitive reaction, but so is love; and it is perfect love that casteth out 
fear. Want, in President Roosevelt’s meaning, is the ‘“‘have not’s” lack of any 
and all those good things of life that are possessed by the “‘haves.”? The 
author thinks no greater discovery has been made than that of the last 
half-generation that the highway of prosperity lies in plenty for all. For 
both men and nations economic security casteth out fear and he would make 
a spiritual crusade against “‘poverty in the midst of plenty.’ Nor can he see 
any permanent peace in the impoverishment of our enemies any more than 
in a truce with the dictators or their doctrines of hyper-nationalism, racial 
superiority and the regnancy of force. There is no assurance of peace in 
those who demand ‘“‘freedom of enterprise” if they mean thereby freedom 
of the laissez-faire system with its exploitive code of money success or in a 
mercantile nationalism that uses power to exploit. 

This little book is a brilliant presentation of the Christian way in a 
warring world. It is full of those paradoxes that illuminate the higher truths 
in the midst of the customs that uphold things as they are. It sees the con- 
structive techniques of the Christian tradition, and it builds on the sim- 
plicities of a sacrificial faith and life. 


Atva W. TAYLor 
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KING OF ISRAEL 
Davi, by Durr Cooper, Harper & Brothers, $3.00. 


HIS book is no Gone With the Wind; no tale of fictional characters 
placed in historical settings. Neither is it like Lee’s Lieutenants, a scrupu- 
lously accurate study of first-hand sources by a journalist with a flair for en- 
livening the facts of history. This is a “creative life story of . . . the king who 
was soldier, statesman, poet and great lover.” It is built on uncritical use 
of very composite material, with characterizations and implied motivations 
which will please some and displease other readers, with comments on 
statecraft and the ways of rulers that are significant as coming from the 
former English Minister of Propaganda. 

The general reader will enjoy the well-told story, will feel that it makes 
David and the whole group of men and women who were his associates, real, 
plausible, convincing. The Biblical scholar will be irritated because, though 
Mr. Duff Cooper uses facts of geography and of customs of the time with 
skill and intelligence, he has little knowledge and less appreciation of his- 
torical and literary criticism. He utilizes (aside from First and Second 
Chronicles) earlier and later sources with equal zest, unconcerned by the 
differences in points of view. He has read little recent scholarly work on 
First and Second Samuel. His point of view is indicated in his statement, 


Biblical critics are usually clergymen, whose profession obliges them to subscribe 
to certain articles of faith. In studying their works it does sometimes strike the 
reader that in matters where doubt is permissible they take an almost unholy 
pleasure in overturning accepted traditions and wallowing in disbelief. . . . It 
must also be remembered that what appears incredible to scholars of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries was accepted without difficulty by scholars who 
were two thousand years nearer to David than we are. In the first century of our 
era the Davidic authorship of the Psalms seems to have been generally accepted, 
and it received the highest confirmation from Our Lord himself who . . . quoted 
Psalm CX and plainly implied that David was the author of it (pp. 285-286). 


The Psalms are therefore freely drawn upon, for they accord with the 
author’s idea that though David was a man of his times, a man of human 
failings and lusty sins, he also held elevated spiritual views of God and had 
sublime religious experiences which mark him as a genius who far tran- 
scended his own age. Saul, Joab and Absalom are depicted very much as 
one feels they might have been. But Michal, Bathsheba and Abishag are 
modernized and ‘“‘created’’ with slight Biblical backing. Many will be 
surprised at the notion of the young Solomon as a “good” lad, studious, 
stooped and short-sighted. More will be resentful over Mr. Duff Cooper’s 
Samuel, — self-centered, ambitious, scheming to hold all power in his own 
hands, turning against Saul when he proved not to be the usable tool Sam- 
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uel had expected. The late source, to be sure, thinks of Samuel as an all- 
sufficient ruler, but he rules as a “man of God.” Duff Cooper uses only the 
former idea, that is, he selects what fits into the picture he wishes to present. 

David himself is represented as a lonely, frail youth of fair and striking 
beauty, hated by his brothers for an “impish self-confidence,” who de- 
veloped a skill and resourcefulness to offset his lack of physical strength. 
Introduced to Saul’s court he becomes ambitious and eventually successful. 
Naturally the best part of thestory is that of David as king, where the author 
can utilize to the full the superb historical source in Second Samuel 
9-20, with its first-hand reminiscences and vivid dialogues. 

The book raises the question of what sort of a story of David would be 
satisfying and the larger problem of legitimate and rewarding imaginative 
use of historical material in novels, dramas and narrative poems. 

MuRIEL STREIBERT CURTIS 


PRESENT-DAY TRENDS IN JAPANESE RELIGION 


MobERN JAPAN AND SHINTO NaTIONALIsM, by D. C. Hottom. Chicago University Press, $2.00. 


R. HOLTOM’S study in Shinto ideology and its role in modern Japan 
comprised the Haskell Foundation lectures on Comparative Religion 
delivered at Chicago. The author confines himself primarily to national 
Japanese ideologies rather than their strategic and tactical applications; 
though even these are considered in his final chapter, “Overseas Expan- 
sion of State Shinto.’ These lectures were being prepared when Singapore 
fell, and they focus our interest on the phenomenon of an insular peasant 
race dominating the Western Pacific and its far-flung margins in Asia. 
Japan’s national sense of racial inferiority, despite her status as a pow- 
er in the Pacific, arose from a fear, always present, of a spiritual disintegra- 
tion as a result of Western Christian impacts which threatened racial and 
national loyalties. As Dr. Holtom says: “The old is deliberately and almost 
desperately revived as the means of guaranteeing the survival of a distinc- 
tive national character during the process of assimilating certain indispen- 
sable elements of the new.’’ Thus mores and folkways were in danger as a 
result of rapid and total westernization. The task was not merely to nation- 
alize Buddhism, in whose shadow Shintoism and Confucianism had lain at 
odds: an organized cultus like State Shinto was needed to eradicate a fissi- 
parous sectarianism. It was by the development of this system that total- 
itarianism was achieved by Japan for her primitive, socially and economic- 
ally depressed peasant race, while national exigencies in the Pacific were met 
by a totalitarian Axis alliance in the West. 
In describing the difference between sectarian Shinto and State Shinto 
Dr. Holtom says that ‘“‘the acceptance of the doctrines of the former is left 
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to voluntary choice, while those of the latter are required by national au- 
thority as the essence of loyalty.” Thus State Shinto is administered by the 
Department of Home Affairs, while sectarian Shinto is under the Depart- 
ment of Education and is subject to the same legal supervision as Buddhism 
and Christianity, under the law of April 1, 1940, for the control of religious 
organizations. Shinto, however, was made the State religion at the opening 
of the Meiji Era in 1868, and has always been “on the basis of political 
necessity.” ‘The imperial edict read: ‘‘The worship of the gods and regard 
for ceremonies (Shinto) are the great proprieties of the Empire, and the 
fundamental principles of national polity and education.” It was inevitable 
that State Shinto should culminate in Mikadoism or worship of the emperor 
as a divinity, and the cultus was reaffirmed in the imperial rescript of 1881 
that inaugurated a parliamentary form of government. Dr. Holtom aptly 
remarks: 


The fact of a strong and isolated ethnocentrism brought sharply and suddenly 
into conflict with the bewildering culture of the West has accentuated pre-existing 
tendencies to introspection, and has thrown Japan into an introverted psychosis of 
national proportions as a means of trying to save her own soul. 


The chapter that will most immediately claim our attention is that on 
‘Japanese Christianity and Shinto Nationalism,”’ because it describes a 
minority beset by native sects and dominated by a national or state religion, 
even though the edicts against Christianity had been removed in 1873. 
Japanese Christian and Shinto apologists have their say in Dr. Holtom’s 
chapter, and we are introduced to the Japanese ethos through their Kami or 
theos. “Kami,” the author warns us, ‘“‘is probably the most meaningful con- 
cept in the entire range of the Japanese vocabulary. At the same time it is 
the most difficult to render adequately in any foreign language. Volumes 
have been written on its meaning.” Syncretists have been forced into the 
breach in an attempt to make its implications innocent. We recommend the 
author’s study of ‘‘this ethical alliance between Christianity and nation- 
alism,” whereby Japanese “‘Christians in high office have found conspic- 
uous opportunity to impress the nation with the fact that, in loyalty to the 
ceremonies of National Shinto, they do not compare unfavorably with the 
members of any other group in the nation, however devoted.” Thus 


Christians in high office have performed obeisance before the altars of the spirits 
of the Meiji Emperor and his consort . . . before the spirits of the war dead at 
the Yosakuni shrine; outstanding Christian leaders have announced prayers before 
the spirit of the Sun Goddess. . . . Christian schools within Japan proper have 
participated almost without exception in attendance at shrine ceremonies. 


Bushido or the “Way of the Warrior’ demands deification of the dead, and 
Christians are thus compelled to share in this idealization. It is regrettable 
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that neither Dr. Holtom nor we are permitted to hear the voice of Dr. 
Kagawa at this point; but this book will have its contribution to make to 
our peace-signers when the war is over. 

W. G. TINCKOM- FERNANDEZ 


CHURCH HISTORY IN SHORT PERSPECTIVE 


Tue Baptist CHuRCH IN INDIANA, by JOHN F, Capy. Franklin College, $3.00. 


HIS well written, fully documented volume is an excellent example of 

recent developments in denominational history-writing in America. 
The author is a trained historian, with a Ph.D. degree in history from one 
of the great universities of the land, and with other scholarly works to his 
credit. The volume is based on an impressive list of primary and secondary 
sources, among the former being a large collection of recently discovered 
manuscripts which Mr. Cady was responsible for securing for the Franklin 
College Library. Though a loyal Baptist, Mr. Cady has treated the church 
of his inheritance with commendable objectivity, and at the same time with 
full understanding and critical insight. He is not blind to its faults and fail- 
ures, nor does he lack in appreciation for its contributions. ‘The book is also 
undergirded by an unusual number of special studies, particularly recent 
Master’s and Doctor’s dissertations, most of them prepared at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The bibliography lists thirteen theses, eleven of which are 
Chicago dissertations. The increase of these special studies renders the re- 
writing of the history of organized religion in America a welcome necessity, 
and Mr. Cady is to be commended for helping to set a high standard for 
such rewriting. 

As everywhere in the early West, the Baptist gospel was first propagated 
in Indiana by farmer-preachers, most of whom had crossed the Ohio from 
Kentucky. Southern Indiana was therefore the region of greatest Baptist 
strength in the early years, and remained so for more than two generations. 
To a greater degree than any other religious body the first Indiana Baptist 
leadership sprang out of the soil. The very ease with which local leaders 
could find a following and form new Baptist congregations, led not only to 
the rapid multiplication of Baptist churches, but rendered unity among 
them difficult. In fact the whole of Indiana Baptist history is distressingly 
full of accounts of bitter controversy, often resulting in division. 

Indiana was an early stronghold of anti-mission sentiment which caused 
the churches to waste “their energies in purposeless strife”? over the question 
of the support of missions. In fact Indiana Baptist history well illustrates 
the weakness of loose organization, and the lack of centralized effort. The 
complete independence of the congregation, a fundamental Baptist prin- 
ciple, makes possible all shades of opinion on any issue within the denomi- 
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nation and the Indiana Baptists took full advantage of their opportunities 
in this respect. 

The missionary Baptists of Indiana made a worthy contribution to 
education in the state and founded numerous academies besides several 
colleges. None of the academies was well supported, due to the fact that 
Baptist energies were so “badly dissipated.” Nor have the Indiana Baptists 
been wholehearted in the support of Franklin College, the strongest Baptist 
institution of collegiate rank in Indiana. Here again lack of unity has been 
chiefly responsible, rather than lack of interest in education. 

Liberal tendencies have made some progress among Indiana Baptists 
since the beginning of the century. A few churches, largely located in the 
northern part of the state, now practice open membership, and receive 
members by letter from other evangelical bodies. But as a whole the Baptists 
are the most conservative large Protestant body within the state of Indiana. 
During the fundamentalist controversy of the nineteen twenties the Indiana 
Baptists were torn asunder and several churches withdrew all connection 
with the state convention while others were split over the issues involved. 
The attempt of the well organized conservatives to force the adoption of a 
fundamentalist creed upon the Convention in 1935 resulted in the adoption 
of the creed, but so amended that it was not to be used “‘as a test of fellow- 
ship, service or membership in the Convention.” It would seem that the 
Baptists of Indiana might profitably have adopted John Wesley’s position 
on the matter of divergent opinion: ‘“‘We cannot think alike any more than 
we can see or hear alike, but we can all love alike.” 

WILLIAM W. SWEET 


A GREAT MISSIONARY SPEAKS 


“Intro ALL THE WoRLD.” THE GREAT Commission: A VINDICATION AND AN INTERPRETA- 
TION, by SAMUEL M. ZwemeER. ondervan Publishing House, $1.50. 


NE of the great missionaries of the generation which is passing has here 
given us an insight into the motive which sent him and his fellows 
“into all the world.” It impelled Dr. Zwemer to pioneer in one of the most 
difficult mission fields, Arabia. It has sustained him through the years in a 
comprehensive endeavor to present the Christian message to the adher- 
ents of Islam, that faith which has been of all religions the most consistently 
resistant to the Cross. Now, slightly past the middle of his eighth decade, 
Dr. Zwemer is as undaunted as ever. He is a living witness to the transform- 
ing and sustaining power of the convictions which launched the modern 
missionary enterprise upon its amazing course. While his present book is 
not intentionally autobiographical, in a real sense it is just that. It is a 
moving confession of faith. 
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The volume traces the Christian missionary motive back into the Old 
Testament. It stresses the finality and the universality of Jesus. It comes out 
flat-footedly for the authenticity as the ipsissima verba of the risen Christ 
of the Great Commission as found in both Matthew and the debated con- 
cluding verses of Mark. To maintaining the genuineness of the latter an 
entire chapter is given, with references to some of the pertinent literature. 
Dr. Zwemer does not shut his eyes to sound scholarship, but stoutly sides 
with those — and there are some with great learning to whom he can 
appeal — who stand for the reliability of the contested texts. Based solidly 
upon the Great Commission as the adequate foundation for the missionary 
enterprise, the volume then gives an outline of missionary methods. It is 
frankly with Kraemer as against Hocking in its attitude toward other 
religions. 

The reviewer finds himself wondering whether, with all his faith, the 
author has seen the wonder and the astounding sweep of the Great Com- 
mission. Its most daring and inclusive form is in the most Jewish of the 
Gospels. It is only Matthew which has the words: ‘“‘I am not sent but unto 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” Yet it is Matthew which records the 
instruction to ‘“‘teach all nations, baptizing them . . . teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you.” This would seem to 
mean nothing short of teaching all men to rise to the tremendous demands 
of Matthew’s record of the Sermon on the Mount, including love for one’s 
enemies and being perfect as the Father in Heaven is perfect. Whether, as 
the advocates of form criticism would have us believe, the Matthean 
version came out of the conviction of the early church, or whether they are 
the exact words of our Lord, they are equally breath-taking. The full scope 
of the plain implications of this wording of the Commission seem too much 
even for Dr. Zwemer. Yet here is the program which inspired Christians of 
the first century. We are yet to rise to the full daring of their faith. 

KENNETH S. LATOURETTE 


CERTAIN ECCLESIASTICS IN ACTION 


Tue Everypay Work OF THE WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY, by S. W. CARRUTHERS. Published 
Jointly by The Presbyterian Historical Society (of America) and The Presbyterian Historical 
Soctety of England, Philadelphia, $2.50. 


r ‘HE publication of this work at the present juncture is a heartening 
instance of collaboration between the Presbyterian churches of the Old 


World and the New. In the foreword Thomas C. Pears, Jr., of the Pres- 
byterian Historical Society in this country, explains that 


In the ordinary course of events, this book would have been published in England. 
This was rendered impossible by reason of the paper shortage; and the Department 
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of History of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, fearful lest 
it might never appear in print, cabled to England that means would be found some- 
how to secure its publication on this side of the Atlantic. As time was of the essence, 
it brought a distinct thrill to learn that the text had arrived in the Diplomatic 
Pouch through the courtesy of the British Foreign Office. 


Dr. Carruthers, the author, the foreword further explains, is a physician 
by profession and a ruling elder in the Presbyterian Church of England. 
He is the greatest living authority on the text of the Westminster Confession, 
having published in 1937 an account of the preparation and printing of the 
seven leading editions together with a critical text. The outbreak of the 
war found him retired from medical practice and free to accept the call of 
his church to assume charge of several parishes for nearly two years while 
the ministers were serving as chaplains. Release from these tasks at the age 
of seventy-five provided the leisure for the completion of this book. 

It is, as the title indicates, an account of the daily round of the West- 
minster Assembly, and therefore of necessity miscellaneous and of varying 
interest depending on whether the reader is equally concerned for the 
suppression of Christmas, the ordination of ministers, the formulation of the 
creed, the restraint of sectaries, the remuneration, the quarters and the 
warming of the members. In somewhat unexpected places one runs into 
discussions of great importance. In the chapter on the general examination 
of ministers under the rubric, ‘“‘Whether he hold the Church of England for 
a true church,” follows a most illuminating discussion between the Pres- 
byterians and Independents on the theory of the church. 

Biographical details with regard to the members of the Assembly are 
abundant and can readily be pinned down for any particular person by 
means of the index. 

Roanp H. BaInTON 


HOW JUDAISM HAS KEPT ITS IDENTITY 


Tue Jewish Community: Its History AND STRUCTURE TO THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
by SALo W. Baron. The Jewish Publication Society of America, 3 Volumes, ea. $2.50. 


ROFESSOR BARON has followed his monumental Soczal and Religious 
History of the Jews (1937) with an equally comprehensive and scholarly 
work on the history of the Jewish community. 

In spite of the great role that Jewish community organization has played 
in maintaining the coherence of the Jewish life no adequate account of it has 
been written before. Professor Baron has synthesized the material availa- 
ble in hundreds of monographs and thousands of original documents. His 
account is mainly historical with an occasional stress on sociological fea- 


tures of the material. 
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The first volume deals with the many forms which Jewish community 
life has assumed since its general pattern was first developed in the Palestine 
municipality and synagogue. It then traces the development of the com- 
munity in the Roman Empire and the Middle countries in modern times. 
The account clearly shows that “Jewish Community” is not a uniform, 
stable structure. It has undergone many changes in the course of time, and 
a large number of variants of organization have appeared in adaptation to 
special conditions of time and place. The function of the community alone 
has remained unchanged. Throughout its checkered history it has been the 
vehicle through which traditions were maintained and transmitted: it 
always was the main integrating factor which helped to preserve the identity 
and the coherence of the Jewish people. 

The second volume deals extensively with the constitution and operation 
of the community. Membership and elections, the function of officers, law 
enforcement, finance and education are described in detail and in historical 
perspective. 

The third volume contains elaborate notes and a comprehensive bibli- 
ography. 

The work as a whole is an extremely valuable contribution to Jewish 
history. The reviewer misses, however, a summary chapter that would draw 
together the broader implication of the findings and stress their sociological 
significance. The material suggests a number of generalizations which 
would illuminate important social processes. But it might be too much to 
ask of a good historian to be also a good sociologist. 

‘THEODORE ABEL 


OTHER REVIEWS 


YEARBOOK OF AMERICAN CHURCHES, 1943 EpiTIon, edited by Benson Y. Lanois. Federal 
Council of Churches, $3.00. 
HIS is the sixteenth issue of a unique publication (now biennial) which 
is indispensable in its realm. It lists and gives the latest statistics for all 
religious bodies in the United States and furnishes a directory of their 
ecclesiastical organizations, boards and periodicals; also directories of 
co-operative religious organizations, national, state and local, in the United 
States; world-wide religious organizations, ecumenical and denominational; 
lists of theological seminaries and colleges, of religious periodicals, and of 
service agencies affiliated with or adjunct to the churches. 

The statistics cover 256 denominations with a combined total of 249,887 
local congregations and an inclusive membership of 67,327,719, of whom 
54,890,044 are thirteen years of age and over. This indicates a growth of 
12.9 per cent in church membership during a period when population 
according to census estimates increased g.1 per cent. 
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